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THE DISAPPEARING HEADACHES... 


HE nurse was puzzled. Fewer 

workers were asking for headache 
tablets. A checkup showed 30% fewer 
calls... sence the plant had installed 
G-E fluorescent lighting! 
Her report was no surprise to the man- 
agement. “The loss of time,” they say, 
“due to headaches, exhaustion and 
other physical disturbances brought 
on by eyestrain has been very con- 
siderably reduced!” 


Extra man-hours without 
extra men 


This true story and many others like 
it confirm what many a wartime pro- 
duction man has thankfully discovered 

. that this new “indoor daylight” 
adds extra man hours without extra 
men, machines, or floor space! 


It does this in two ways. By enabling 
workers to see more easily, conserving 
precious energy formerly lost through 
difficult seeing in poor light. And by 
enabling them to see faster, thus 
speeding up production, avoiding 
accidents, and reducing spoilage. 


What to do about it 


If you are a production man, the moral 
is plain. Get in touch with General 


Electric today for the full story of 


what G-E fluorescent lighting can do 
for your plant. 

Whatever your job, good light can 
make it easier. Not only at the plant 
or office, but at home, where right size 
G-E bulbs in reading lamps can help 
keep the whole family fit and alert, 
whether they’re knitting for the Red 
Cross or relaxing with a book. 


Your neighborhood G-E MAZDA lamp 
dealer has a simple chart that shows 
the right size G-E bulbs everyone 
needs to avoid eyestrain. Consult 
this chart when you buy bulbs. And, 
whether you’re getting G-E MAZDA 
lamp bulbs or G-E MAZDA F ({fluo- 
rescent) lamps, look for the General 
Electric monogram. It’s your assur- 
ance of full light for current used! 
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How you can make the war end 
6 MONTHS SOONER 














ID you ever face the sobering thought that 

your country may not win this war? Victory 
will go to the side with tae most tanks, planes, 
guns and shells—and so far the enemy has more 
than we. America can and will win if we make up 
that lack—in time. 


The weapons of war are made on machine tools, 
and tool production has been trebled. But tools 
can’t make guns. Only the men who use the tools 
can do that. 


If there could be a 10% increase in the out- 
put of each man who makes machine tools, and 
each man who uses them to make war goods, both 
problems which threaten America (quantity and 
time) would be solved. More war goods more 
quickly from the tools we have... more tools... 
more war goods more quickly from them... it’s 
enough to assure victory, and bring it at least 6 
months, perhaps years, nearer. 


Some social theorizers say that if American 
workmen speeded up, they’d work themselves out 
of a job that much sooner. Yes, the speed-up we're 
suggesting would work them out of a job—the 
job of slaving for German and Jap masters at 10c 
an hour. And it’s the on/y way they can escape that 
job—and keep the free one they’ve got now. 


You CAN Turn IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 


... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 











WAR AND THE NEW DEAL............ ry. Fa 
The war emergency is bringing vast new 
controls over business. Fear is expressed in 
some quarters that the emergency is being 
used to impose a super-New Deal on the 
country. The key to the situation is to be 
found in the men who are running the 
country’s war machine and the ideas that 
govern their actions. This article examines 
both important aspects of the issue and 
points to a probable future course. 


COMING TIRE FAMINE................ P. 13 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson has 
told a Senate committee that the country 
faces a grave rubber shortage. His plans 
to stretch available supplies portend dras- 
tic readjustments in this country’s system 
of transportation. What these plans mean 
to householders, workers, businessmen and 
farmers is here presented. 


ALASKA AS A WAR BASE............ P. 14 
Tucked beneath the Arctic Circle is Amer- 
ica’s northermost outpost—Alaska. This 
thinly populated, undeveloped area sud- 
denly is assuming large-scale strategic im- 
portance. U.S. Army and Navy leaders are 
studying the value of the territory as a 
defense base for the hemisphere and as a 
jumping-off place for an attack against 
Japan. 


Victory or defeat in war depends upon 
broad decisions of strategy. And strategy, 
in turn, is determined in the last analysis 
by the efficiency and imagination of mili- 
tary and naval commanders. This article 
describes the Army and Navy systems of 
choosing officers. 


BEHIND FARM DEMANDG.............. P. 18 
Skyrocketing living costs are troubling the 
Administration. And threatened ceilings on 
agricultural prices are troubling the farm 
bloc in Congress. How are farmers faring 
in wartime? Is their income going up or 
down? Are they better or worse off than 





WES within the Mews 


city workers? Answers to these questions 
are given here. 


U-BOAT BATTLE OF 1942............ yr. oF 
The Battle of the Atlantic -is renewing 
with all its early vigor. German submarines 
are taking a heavy toll of shipping and are 
even shelling hemisphere shores. The con- 
test for mastery of the sea involves ques- 
tions of basic strategy in this global war. 
An analysis of that strategy and what it 
may mean is of utmost importance. 


AIRSHIP’S COMEBACK ............0008 P. 20 


The value of lighter-than-air craft long has 
been a subject of dispute in naval circles. 
Now advocates of blimps and_ scouting 
dirigibles are having their innings again. 
The Pictogram shows why. 


AGENCIES UNDER FIRE.................. P. 24 
Two New Deal agencies have been under 
fire in Congress, with members charging 
some of their activities hamper the war 
effort. Congressmen have been especially 
critical of power projects of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the program 
of aid to indigent farmers of the Farm 
Security Administration. Here are the facts. 
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SHOWING HOW KIMPAK IS IN- 


STALLED IN AIR-CONDITIONED 
BUSES: KIMPAK is easily cut to the many 
odd shapes needed for either channel or 
tubular construction and is quickly installed 
after adhesive is applied to inside surface 
of metal walls. KIMPAK is used here be- 
Cause it provides effective thermal and 
acoustical insulation under conditions of 
Prolonged vibration. 


Company 


Attention of 
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@ In tune with the times, speed and 
efficiency are the order of the day in 
production lines. That’s why automo- 
tive engineers are turning to KIMPAK* 
for insulating bodies of passenger cars, 
buses and trucks against heat, cold 
and noise. 

KIMPAK is busy in scores of other 
industries, too, because it’s a sur- 
prisingly adaptable material. One type 
is highly effective thermal and acousti- 
cal insulation, flexible and easy to in- 
stall—which is why it’s used by builders 
of automobiles, and also by makers of 
refrigerators, air-conditioning units, 
soft-drink dispensers. Extremely light 
in weight, KIMPAK is used even for 
the thermal insulation of airplane 
fuselages. 

Another form of KIMPAK is porous 
and absorbent, has a low flow resistance 
— qualities which make it ideal for 


*KIMPAK (Trade Mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Established 1872) 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


Send a free copy of the story of KIMPAK to: 





ak 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


—one of the busiest materials in America! 


duty in air filters, for filtering used 
motor oil to make it ‘“‘better than new” 

. as well as for many other special 
processing Operations. 

KIMPAK gives resilient bulk at low 
cost, a fact that makes it useful for 
padding upholstered furniture, leather 
goods, products such as boxes for candy 
and cosmetics. 

KIMPAK comes specially treated for 
special jobs: moisture-resistant, mois- 
ture- absorbent, abrasion - resistant — 
even fire-resistant! Furnished thick and 
thin, in any dimensions required. 

Best of all, KIMPAK is immediately 
available! 

Would you profit by using KIMPAK 
in your plant? Find out by getting 
facts contained in new FREE book 
“KIMPAK—AND ITS THOUSAND- AND- 
ONE USES IN INDUSTRY”. Mail coupon 
now! 
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The Man who got*Home’ 
by Going Away 


HAPPEN TO BE a man who has a lot of business trips to 
take, especially in these times. It got so my family was 
calling me “‘that man’”’ whenever I did get home. 

Anyway, when this last trip came up, my wife, Jane had 
an idea. 

“I’ve seen so little of you lately,”’ she said, ‘“‘I hardly know 
whether you take coffee straight or with cream. Now . . . why 
not take your family along this time? We could visit Aunt 
Mary while you work, and we could all come back Sunday. 
And let’s go in a Pullman so we can really be together and 
enjoy ourselves! ”’ 


It sounded like a good idea so I reserved a Bedroom Suite 
on the Express. 


a , 
ROOMETTE (for one). Completely private, 
surprisingly spacious. Private toilet and lav- 
atory, roomy clothes-locker, big, soft bed 
and your own air-conditioner. 








last word. 58 sq. feet of floor area. 3 comfort- 
able beds. Separate toilet facilities. Air-con- 
ditioning. Table for games, writing, working. 


Believe me, a Bedroom Suite is ideal for a family! The con- 
necting door opens up, turning two bedrooms into one large 
room. Everything a family needs is there: your own toilet 
facilities . . 


. folding wash basins . . . adesk . . 
perature control . 


comfortable beds! 


- your own tem- 
.. complete air-conditioning ... and 4 big 


We had our meal served right in our Suite and afterward I 
began to re-discover the family I usually left behind. Then 
we all had the sleep of our lives, and in the morning the 
family left for Aunt Mary’s while I headed for my meeting. 


Now it seems to me a lot of busy men like myself could take 
advantage of business trips occasionally to get re-acquainted 
with their families. I’m going to do it more often! 


Nore: The Pullman rooms shown below (offered on many 
lines) cost just slightly more per occupant than separate lower 
berths. Look them over—choose the one that suits you best. 
Then, next time, try it! 


And always remember: Pullman gets you where you’ re going 
when you want to be there . . . safely, comfortably, dependably! 


BEDROOM (for 1 or 2 people). All the privacy 
of a hotel room—your own toilet, wash basin, 
writing table, full-length mirror, air-condi- 
tioner, wide sofa, two comfortable beds. 


FOR COMFORT, SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY - G0 PULLMAN 
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It's time to adjust thinking and planning to these facts..... 

This war is to make the last look like play acting; is to place a strain on 
man power, on living standards, on stamina such as few people now realize. 

War demands for men will be vast; will drain the ranks of man power between 
the ages 20 and 36; will draw heavily on age groups 36 through 44. 

Losses inevitably are to be large. 

Taxes, drastic as the Treasury proposes that they be, are going to be still 
higher before this war ends, are going to leave little over for frills. 

The automobile, as a pleasure vehicle or even one of convenience, is going 
to disappear gradually; is not to come back until rubber sources are restored. 

Rationing is to become widespread; is to level off living standards. 

In brief: This country for the first time since the Civil War is to be 
forced to strip for action; is to be forced to give up nonessentials and to get 
down to the business of fighting for life in a very rough world. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















An expert and official appraisal in figures of the reason why is this..... 

German-Japanese actual military strength: 13 to 5 against U.S.-Britain- 
Russia as of this period. That's nearly 3 to 1 against. But: It's a maximum. 

U.S.-British-Russian potential military strength: 13 to 5 against Germany- 
Japan. That's nearly a 3-to-l edge if realized. And: This potential slowly 
but surely is being mobilized. It's an attainable goal coming into sight. 

That takes into consideration accumulated reserves of materials, trained 
men, industrial strength, most of the factors that make nations strong in war. 

However: To turn the tables, to translate potential into actual strength is 
a job that rests almost wholly on this country. Britain and Russia are near or 
past their peak strength; are dependent upon U.S. to win this war. 

All of this means..... 

A big shift from civilian to war production, even more than now planned. 

A_ broad use of Government power to force men, machines and material into 
war work and out of civilian work. A touch of ruthlessness in administration. 

An eventual drastic lowering of standards of living. 

















U.S. Army at last is stripping for action at the top; is getting set to ad- 
minister a vast organization. U.S. Navy is about to do the same thing. 

Leadership still remains long on age and conservatism; still is bound pret- 
ty tightly by peacetime standards for promotion. 

But: There is coming to be an. awareness that this war is different from 
others, that new ideas are needed. 

As the Army-Navy leadership now stands..... 

President Roosevelt: Commander in Chief, 60 years of age, very conservative 
on military policy, insists upon having a real voice in strategy decisions. 
George C. Marshall: Army Chief of Staff, 61, a military conservative, hard 
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NEWSGRAM=--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


worker and an excellent organizer, but not very receptive to new ideas. 

Leslie McNair: Chief of Army ground forces, 58, the man who probably knows 
more about the new U.S. Army than any other individual, also conservative. 

Henry H. Arnold: Chief of air forces, 55,. popular in Congress and in the 
service, not a driver but giving wide play to his assistants, not among those 
who regard the airplane as the answer to every type of military problem. 

Brehon Somervell: Chief of supply, 49, an engineer with a record for get= 
ting results, youthful by the standards of other top-ranking officers. 

Ernest J. King: Post-Pearl Harbor operating head of Navy, 63, hard-bitten, 
able, a flier as well as sailor; not one to dodge a sea fight if it can be had. 

Harold Stark: Chief of naval operations, 61, in charge of Navy expansion, 
hard working, well liked, a conservative in naval policy and strategy. 

That's the line-up at the top of the U.S. Army and Navy. It's not the field 
command, but rather the swivel-chair command, that really rules. There isn't 
much emphasis upon youth or military and naval radicalism or new viewpoints. 

But: If this command doesn't click, if it doesn't provide victories instead 
of continued defeats, there will be changes. That's the record of wars. 




















The fact is that the whole Administration here is growing old; that the men 
who 10 years ago were youthful radicals today are aging and tired conservatives. 

Roosevelt, who was 50 when he took office, now is 60 and men who in 1933 
appealed to him as "youths" of 40 or 50 still seem like youths at 50 or 60. 

It's the same in the military services. Seniority is the dominant factor 
in promotion. There isn't a great premium on individual ability. 











As for the war itself..... 

It is the same old story of defeat and retreat. 

Japan, in three months, has conquered an empire of immense riches; has 
gained dominance in two-thirds of the Pacific; has cut U.S. supply lines to rub- 
ber, tin; has become a self-sufficient empire holding former American territory. 

There probably isn't a comparable conquest in modern history. Japan's 
losses in relation to gains are extremely small. She's won almost by default. 
Her record, in real results, makes Hitler's look poor in comparison. 

The way the situation now lines up..... 

New Zealand: A possible objective, if Japan wants to try to outflank the 
Australians; if she wants to blockade Australia. 

Australia: More likely to face an invasion in the north to close the po= 
tential naval base at Darwin. Australia's supply problem is acute. 

India: May be faced with some bombing. Japan may try to occupy island of 
Ceylon. But: Large-scale invasion isn't looked for by U.S. experts. 

Alaska: A probable early object of Japanese attention. Japan is worried by, 
U.S.-owned Aleutian Islands that reach out toward Japan itself; is likely to try 
to gain a hold on those islands. That would mean a fight. 

Russia: Official view is that she's on the Japanese schedule for attack. 
However: A foray toward Alaska may come first. 

A crucial period in this war is between now and June. Hitler's moves hold 
the key and he is covering his tracks by what looks like preparation for a drive 
in any of several directions. Most guesses are for a southward push. 

Today's principal bottlenecks for U.S. are two: (1) insufficient shipping 
to transport men and materials to war fronts; (2) an inadequate flow of weapons 
for training and equipping the expanding American Army. 

Merchant ship construction isn't what it should be; isn't doing as well as 
many advance forecasts had suggested. And: Production of war materials, al- 
though exnanding, isn't at a level to fill demand. 
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Five years from now they'll call him “LUCKY” 


ype this man is thinking five years ahead of his time. 
But his competitors don’t know it—yet. 


Later on, when his company becomes a triple-threat in 
postwar markets ... when his production costs are a third 
lower . . . competitors will call him “lucky.” But he will 
remember that “way back in 1942” he was planning for a 
hard-fought tomorrow...building up a mass of vital infor- 
mation ... such as you will find today in a book called “The 
Chessie Corridor—Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” 


This book is no Aladdin’s lamp, complete with jinni to 
conjure postwar dominance for your firm ... but it may 
definitely point your way into an extraordinary industrial 
area. For The Corridor is a region where the industrial 
future of America is being reshaped . . . where a diversity 
of busy industries draw on the steady supply of power 
and raw materials produced for them from The Chessie 
Corridor’s earth. Here—almost at the front door of many 
a plant—are endless resources of coal... oil... natural 


gas ... soft, pure water... limestone ... silica sand... 
salt and other essential minerals. This important region 
is well peopled with native-born workers, is close to 
major markets, and served by excellent transportation. 
Location in The Corridor may be a vital factor in your firm’s 
success. So, shouldn’t you study the facts—now? Copies of 
“The Chessie Corridor” will be mailed to executives 
requesting them from INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Geared to the 20 of America! 











.. . Increased Freight Rates . . . Shortage of Skilled Labor 


War production. Output of airplanes 
and ships fell below expectation. W. H. 
Harrison, production director of the War 
Production Board, said shortages of ma- 
terials were the reason. Shipbuilding in par- 
ticular was singled out by Mr. Harrison as 
not up to the hopes of the Government. 
Shipyards turned out almost a ship a day 
in February. In terms of expectation, Mr. 
Harrison labeled that output as “somewhat 
disapointing.” Blame for February and 
March lags in ship deliveries was placed 
on the slowness of steel plate deliveries 
last October and November. 


War Purchasing. War Production Chief 
Donald Nelson directed that all future 
military supply contracts be negotiated. 
The system of competitive bidding was 
suspended. The directive also ordered 
primary emphasis placed upon speed of de- 
livery. Contracts for standard and semi- 
standard articles are to be placed with 
smaller concerns, freeing facilities of the 
larger, more fully equipped plants for pro- 
duction of more complicated items. Sub- 
ject to these considerations, contracts are 
to be placed with concerns which need the 
least new machinery and equipment to 
utilize idle tools. 


Rationing. The Government extended 
its control over vital commodities used by 
civilians and by industry. 

Gasoline: Interior Secretary Ickes went 
into a week-end conference with the War 
Petroleum Board after warning of the 
likelihood that gasoline will be rationed 
soon. Gasoline stocks on the East Coast 
declined slightly as the result of diversion 
of carriers to transportation of fuel oil. 
Gasoline consumption already is declining 
as a result of tire rationing. 

Typewriters: The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration prohibited the sale of new or 
used typewriters pending perfection of a 
rationing program. 

Sugar: Price Administrator Leon Hend- 
erson that registration for 
sugar rationing books will be conducted 
over a four-day period, probably during 
the last week in March. WPB asked trade 
associations representing industrial users 
of sugar to warn their members to halt ex- 
cessive purchases. 

Rayon: Rayon producers were ordered 
to set aside 17 per cent of their output for 
the hosiery and weaving industries. As a 
result, the bulk of women’s hosiery manu- 
factured after April 1 will be of rayon in- 
stead of silk and nylon. 

Trucks: WPB announced a rationing 


announced 
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Typewriter Stocks Frozen . . . Rationing Plan for Trucks 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

Feb. 28: Operations in Bataan limited to 
minor patrol skirmishes. . . U.S. naval 
forces, consisting of one heavy cruiser and 
five destroyers, participated in major ac- 
tion off Java February 27; Japanese heavy 
cruiser Mogami and three destroyers put | 
out of action; none of our vessels suffered 
heavy damage in the initial phase of this 
battle for Java. . . U.S. submarines tor- 
pedoed four enemy ships during the last 
week. | 





March 1: Small detachment of American 
and ao troops forced enemy to 
evacuate Abra Valley in Northern Luzon. 


March 2: General Sir Archibald Wavell 
resumed former post as commander in chief 
of India and Burma. 


| 
March 3: Enemy landed reinforcements | 
units | 

| 


on Mindanao. Japanese naval 
shelled ports on several islands of the 
Philippines. . . U.S.S. Jacob Jones, World 


War destroyer, torpedoed and sunk off 
Cape May, N. J.; only 11 survivors. . . In 
naval operations west of Gilbert Islands, 
Navy fighters from aircraft carrier shot | 
down 16 of a flight of 18 enemy bombers; | 
two of our fighters lost. 


March 4: Surprise attack over Subic Bay | 
by General MacArthur’s small air force 
destroyed several Japanese vessels, includ- | 
ing three loaded transports, totaling 30,000 
tons. . . Additional U.S. troops arrived in 
Northern Ireland. } 

} 


March 5: Single enemy plane dropped 
bombs near Honolulu; no damage done. 


March 6: Enemy activities in Bataan were 
negligible. 








program for the distribution of all types 
of new trucks, truck-tractors and trailers. 
Approximately 196,000 trucks and truck- 
trailers will be available for rationing dur- 
ing the next 22 months. Purchase certifi- 
cates will be issued through the Office’ of 
Defense Transportation, which is setting 
up local allocation offices. Construction of 
medium trucks under previously 
nounced March quotas was prohibited. 

Wool: Men’s and boy’s clothing in- 
dustry was ordered to stop making trouser 
cuffs, two-trouser suits, vests for double- 
breasted suits, or pleated garments. 

Telephones: Telephone companies were 
directed not to install extension phones in 
private homes unless essential to public 
health and safety, to discontinue replace- 
ment of wall and desk-type phones with 
hand sets, and to set up party lines if 
their installation will 
materials. 


an- 


conserve scarce 


Synthetics. The Senate approved a reso- 
Jution authorizing its Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee to study means of pro- 
ducing industrial and synthetic alcohol and 
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synthetic rubber. The Department of Agri- 
culture announced it is proceeding with a 
program for production of guayule rubber 
and is investigating the possibilities of 
other rubber-bearing shrubs. 


Advertising. Assistant Director of Cen- 
sorship John H. Sorrells wrote the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., that 
“advertising, properly conceived, can help 
speed the industrial effort as it has in the 
past been a tremendous factor in promot- 
ing the American system of mass produc- 
tion.” Mr. Sorrells cautioned manufactur- 
ers of military equipment to guard against 
disclosures in their copy or illustrations of 
plant locations or details concerning the 
nature of equipment they are producing. 


Machine tools. Owners of idle machine 
tools were asked to forward full informa- 
tion to the WPB Available Used Tools 
Section. About 50,000 pieces of equipment 
are expected to be made available for sale 
by this campaign. 


Man power. The Federal Security 
Agency predicted shortages of man power 
in 140 of 537 skilled trades essential to 
war production. Public employment offices 
were instructed to give plants engaged in 
war production priority in any requests for 
help. In areas where lack of skilled work- 
ers is acute, preference may be granted on 
the basis or priority ratings held by the 
employing company. President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to appropriate $100,000,000 
for the WPA to train workmen, displaced 
because of conversion of industry to war 
production, for new jobs in war industries. 
The Civil Service Commission 
that civilian employment in the Federal 
Government has reached an all-time peak 
of 1,670,000 persons. 


disclosed 


Freight rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized rail and water car- 
riers to raise freight rates by an average 
of about 6 per cent. The increase is ev 
pected to yield an estimated $203,000,000 
a year additional revenue. The carriers had 
asked 10 per cent. 


War risk insurance. The House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a bill providing the 
War Damage Corp. with a fund of $1,000- 
000,000 to insure property in the United 
States and its possessions against damage 












by enemy attack or by American forces 
enemy attack. A comparable 
bill already has been approved by the 
Senate. 





resisting 
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THIS COUNTRY WAS BUILT ON P= a 
Gen Ges Se TEE Po CT Aa EBS Wihen Gs Z _ [= 


HE vastness of the production requirements of all- 
pe defense is difficult to visualize from any 
vantage point which is available to the average 
man. Wherever it is seen in part its gigantic pro- 
portions are apparent but the complete and intricate 
pattern of such a program is hard to imagine, im- 
possible to see. 

It is Faith—Faith in the vision of the Founding 
Fathers — Faith in the sure intent of a great people 
—Faith in the inevitable outcome of a concerted 
effort by a United Nation which must for the pres- 
ent take the place of exact Knowledge. To this Faith 
upon which our Country was built, our thousands of 
able, experienced workers, our acres of production 
facilities are dedicated. So shall they be by common 
consent until our objectives are fully accomplished 
and the fruits of their attainment brought home to the 
people whose tireless effort shall make them possible. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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We're backing them up” 


Marching right along with the armed Day and night the order is for speed ten 
forces of this country are thousands of | and more speed. 
telephone workers. They wear no uniforms, these telephone = 

They work side by side with the Army — workers, but men in uniform know how 
and Navy. Wherever the need is commu- much they are putting into the Nation’s i 
nications, you are likely to find telephone biggest job. They see it first-hand and to 


men and their trucks and materials. they know it is first-rate. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


; “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER THE N.B.C. RED NETWORK 
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Prospects that federal 
dominance may be carried 
over into peacetime 


War is bringing with it what amounts to 
a super-New Deal. There is pump priming 
beyond the fondest dream of New Dealers. 
There is Government control over prices 
and production and distribution and prof- 
its. Debt is to reach fantastic heights. 
There are to be taxes on a scale such as no 
New Dealer ever before proposed. 
Briefly: War is providing a planners’ 
paradise. This fact is leading to the wide- 
spread view that the war itself is being 
used by New Dealers to impose their plans 
and ideas upon the nation. Many people 
are concluding that the ideas New Dealers 
were unable to apply in peacetime are now 
to be applied and entrenched. 

What do the facts show? Is there evi- 
dence of any preconceived plan to use 
the war to establish permanent Govern- 
ment control over industry and _ finance 
and agriculture? Or does war itself make 
inevitable the controls that are being 
created? 

A glance under the surface of things 
shows this: 

In the case of the New Deal. Emphasis 
was upon social reform. A group of young 
men with ideas sold those ideas to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a means of obtaining 
both reform and recovery. The pump of 
industry was to be primed by providing 
Government jobs for the jobless, by creat- 
ing gigantic public works, by providing 
old-age pensions, by using taxation to 
foree corporations to spend more money, 
by using Government subsidies to provide 
homes for low-income groups, by paying 
subsidies to farmers, by controlling rates 
of interest on money. 

There were few direct controls over in- 
dustry or over individuals. The effort was 
to influence the movement of prices by 
indirection. It was to stimulate production 
by putting money into the pockets of low- 
income individuals so that they could buy 
the goods that they wanted for personal 
we. The effort of longest-range importance 
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WAR CONTROLS: BASIS 
FOR SUPER-NEW DEAL? 


Government's Tightening Grip on Industry, Finance and Labor 


was aimed at using Government to en- 
courage organization of workers into 
unions so that they could demand a bigger 
slice of industry’s income. 

The New Deal, viewed in the light of 
what now is happening, was a very mild 
sort of experiment that touched only the 
fringes of Government control. 

In the case of this war. Emphasis to- 
day is upon direct action to get produc- 
tion of war materials regardless of cost, 
provided only that there be no interfer- 
ence with the rights and privileges of 
workers and farmers. There is direct con- 
trol of prices. There is direct control of 
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WAR WORKER—1942 
Production regardless of cost 





production in industry. There is direct 
control over the flow of raw materials to 
industry and the flow of manufactured 
goods to consumers. 

The New Deal problems of overabun- 
dance are replaced by war problems of 
great and growing scarcities. Where the 
men who thought up the ideas and then 
applied the programs for the New Deal 
were youthful and included many college 
professors, the men who are thinking up 
the ideas and applying the war program 
are largely in or past the prime of life and 
include many businessmen. 

All of this one conclusion: 
Modern war impels Government to im- 
pose and to exercise drastic controls over 
industry and over individuals. The con- 
trols used in the United States are not 
greatly different from those used by the 
Conservative Party Government of Eng- 
land or the Nazi Government of Germany 
or the Government of Japan or the Com- 
munist Government of Russia. 

In each case there is: 

Pump priming: Vastly greater amounts 
of money are poured out by Government 
than are taken in through taxes or by 
other means. It is estimated that the ex- 
cess of the Government’s cash outgo over 
cash income in 1942 will amount in the 
United States to more than $33,000,000,- 
000. No New Dealer ever dreamed of 
pump priming in that volume. During New 
Deal years, some of the planners talked 
hopefully of being able to prime the pump 
to the extent of $5,000,000,000 in borrowed 
dollars in one year. Now, in war, the vol- 
ume of priming jumps to nearly seven 
times that amount and carries with it 
many problems of control over the infla- 
tion that these figures portend. 


leads to 


Price control: With war and preparation 
for war there goes a sharp reduction in the 
supply of goods available for civilian use 
at a time when civilians are earning rec- 
ord-breaking amounts of money. The re- 
sult, without control, would be a scramble 
for available goods and a runaway price 
situation. Government price fixing every- 
where becomes the answer. In New Deal 
days the objective was to force prices 
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higher by one means or another. In war 
days the objective is to keep prices from 
rising. 

Rationing: When prices are held down 
in a period of scarcity and at a time when 
the public has immense amounts of money 
to spend, the result is that those who get 
there first, or those who can find ways to 
pay more than the fixed price, get all of 
the goods. To solve that problem, all ma- 
jor governments in the world apply ra- 
tioning controls as a means of dividing up 
available goods on an equitable basis. New 
Dealers, in their day, never faced this 
problem of sharing scarcity. Their objec- 
tive was to create demands rather than to 
curb them. 

Production control: Government here 
and abroad today is telling private indus- 
try what it can make and how much it can 
make of particular kinds of goods. The 
judgment of Government officials is sub- 
stituted for the judgment of the market 
place in determining the work that pri- 
vate industry undertakes. Control over 
production in the United States today rests 
in the hands of Donald Nelson and a group 
of dollar-a-vear businessmen. They hold 
power to requisition industry’s plant and 
machinery or its raw materials. New Deal- 
ers, during the days of the National Re- 
Act and after, didn’t think in 
terms like these. The keynote then was 
“industrial self-government,” with indus- 
try encouraged to do its own controlling of 


covery 


prices and production. 

Money control: The New Deal did, be- 
fore the war, assert the Government’s con- 
trol over the money supply. It devised the 
methods that used to 
an abundance of dollars at a low rate of 
interest. But this result has been 
achieved in all of the other major nations, 


have been assure 


same 


several of which have gone far beyond 
this Government in their manipulation of 
money. well as in 
this country, Government in wartime is 


In other countries as 


directing savings into investment. 

The fact is this: 

Inside the United States, as in every 
warring nation, Government is taking firm 
control over the economic machinery and 
is running that machinery or is about to 
run that machinery for the single purpose 
of producing a maximum amount of war 
goods. But, to date, there is one difference 
between the United States and some of 
the other nations. That difference: 

Labor and farm control: In Germany’s 
Europe, labor is forced to work long hours, 
is forced to give up its strike right, is 
forced to accept fixed wages, and farmers 
are forced to produce specific quotas of 
specific commodities. In England, agri- 
culture is firmly under control, but labor, 
as in the United States, gives up few, if 
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THE FIRST FAMILY 
The circle has dwindled 


any, rights. In Australia, labor now is 
being conscripted in part to work for army 
pay. In Japan and in Russia, labor, as in 
Germany, has few rights and agriculture 
just as few. 

That still leaves the question of whether 
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DONALD NELSON 
The final word 


New Dealers are using the war period to 
entrench a super-New Deal that will con- 
tinue in the postwar period. 

The answer depends upon a determina- 
tion of whether New Dealers now have a 
prominent voice in shaping and in ad- 
ministering controls. The facts in 
that situation appear to be these: 

Mr. Roosevelt: The man with unques- 
tioned and complete authority to make 
decisions—an authority he insists upon 
exercising singlehanded in most important 
situations. A New Dealer to the extent of 
believing that labor should get broad 
concessions. But the President never did 
understand a large part of the New Deal 
that was sold to him and has no special 
desire to build those New Deal ideas into 
Government. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: Probably the leading 
New Dealer in Washington today. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s influence still is great, but is 
not as great as it was before her experience 
as co-administrator of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. A rather large number of younger 
officials with New Deal views continue to 
find a sympathetic sponsor for their ideas 
in the President’s wife. 

Harry Hopkins: Originally a social work- 
er and reformer. Mr. Hopkins is second 
only to President Roosevelt in authority 
and power. But he is not well and no long- 
er is crusading for causes. His interest 
solely is in details of war administration. 

Leon Henderson: Originally a member 
of the New Deal and now very powerful. 
However, Mr. Henderson is not a crusad- 
ing type of reformer and finds his time 
taken up with the job of administering 
price control and rationing. He is a very 
practical type of official. 

As this summary of individuals discloses, 
the number of New Dealers in key posi- 
tions of power inside the Government has 
dwindled. There remain a large number of 
officials of New Deal leanings in the Treas- 
ury Department, in the price-control ad- 
ministration and in some other Govern- 
ment agencies, but their prominence is not 
now great. 

Thus: The answer to the question of a 
postwar New Deal appears to informed 
officials to be this: 

It is doubtful whether wartime 
controls that now are being entrenched 
ever will be taken off in full. Government 
is gaining a control over industry and fi- 
nance and labor and agriculture such as 
it never before held, and, once established 
in a long war, this super-New Deal will 
be difficult to remove. The issue of the 
future will be: In whose hands will con- 


war 


very 


trol of the Government machinery lie— 
in the hands of those who seek to satisfy 
labor and agriculture or those who are 
friendly to industry and finance? 
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What curtailed travel 





will mean for workers, 
businessmen, housewives 


War is being brought home to the Amer- 

ian people. A nation on wheels is ex- 
pected to become a nation afoot before 
the end of 1943. 

Right now, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson warns, is the time for house- 
holders, workers, businessmen and _ local 
oficials accustomed to automobile travel 
o survey possibilities of other modes of 
tansportation. Eventually, he hints, the 
Federal Government may be forced to 
requisition tires of some civilians for use 
by others with higher priority ratings. 
The housewife is asked to find new 
rays of shopping, of buying groceries, of 
vetting children to and from school. Visits 
to the supermarket in the family car should 
he curtailed and perhaps the nearest neigh- 
aay grocer should be cultivated. 

The businessman should start to plan 

how to get to and from the office without 
his car. If too many persons take streetcars 
und buses at the same time, local trans- 
portation systems may break down. There- 
fore, he should determine the best hours 
for his employes to begin and stop work. 
The worker, particularly the defense 
worker, should begin to double up in pri- 
vate cars. No longer can he afford the lux- 
uty of driving from home to factory and 
back alone in his own car, or having his 
wife act as chauffeur. 
The taxi driver, perhaps, should cast 
kbout for a new job. Mr. Henderson places 
the cab driver’s services in the luxury class 
and intimates that when his tires wear out 
no new ones will be made available. 

Vacation travel, too, will fall in the 
uury class. The effect on resort hotels, 
roadside stands, service stations and coun- 
ity repair shops will be severe. 

The retailer must find new ways of de- 
very to his customers. Certainly he must 
systematize his delivery system so that 
fewer trips can be made in fewer trucks. 
Pethaps he will have to employ more boys 
pn bicycles, or insist that more of his cus- 
omers carry their own purchases away. 

The cash-and-carry store probably 
phould look forward to a drop in business. 
ewer customers are likely to be able to 
hop there because they won’t have tires 
or their automobiles. And the Government 
rill be unable to allot delivery trucks to 
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concerns that once got along without them. 

Landlords can expect a movement 
away from outlying areas as families move 
closer to shopping centers or business dis- 
tricts. The trend of residential areas away 
from cities into suburbs appears almost cer- 
tain to stop and is likely to reverse. 

Tax collectors may expect a drop in 
revenues from gasoline levies. If car own- 
ers don’t voluntarily cut down on driving, 
the Government threatens to force curtail- 
ment through drastic rationing. This is 
definitely in prospect. 

The farmer had better use his private 


COMING TIRE FAMINE: THE EFFECT 


Readjustments Necessary as Use of Automobiles Becomes Limited 


derson. Because Japan has conquered this 
country’s source of rubber supplies, ci- 
vilians must prepare for another 25 per 
cent reduction in rubber goods. They can’t 
get new or recapped tires now and _ pros- 
pects are that they will not be able to get 
rubber during the next three years. 

The prospect, as Mr. Henderson sees it: 

At present rates of rationed consump- 
tion, rubber supplies will be exhausted 
next March. Even with all possible syn- 
thetic output, guayule production and raw 
Amazon rubber, supplies will not last 
through May, 1944. Therefore, stricter ra- 
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REPORTS ON RUBBER 


. +» nothing less than a revolution in transportation 


automobile sparingly, and make as few 
trips to town as possible in his truck. He 
will be able to recap or replace his truck 
tires, but local rationing committees are 
likely to keep close watch on his driving. 

The wholesaler, the doctor, the repair 
man, the public utility can continue to use 
their vehicles, but transportation must not 
be wasted. These persons are given high 
priority preference for tires. In a 
category, however, are retail delivery 
trucks and some defense workers. Com- 
pletely left out of consideration are the 
owners of most of the 30,000,000 passenger 
cars now on the road. 

The reasons for such widespread read- 
justments were given to the Senate com- 
mittee investigating defense by Mr. Hen- 


low er 


tions are in the cards and the outlook is 
that, when tires wear out, cars must be 
stored. There is even a strong possibility 
that civilian tires will be requisitioned. 
Requisitioning depends upon how effec- 
tively present tires are kept in condition. 
Automobile company executives foresee 
12,000,000 fewer cars on the road by the 
end of 1943, but Mr. Henderson is even 
more pessimistic. He sees little possibility 
of keeping more than 7,500,000 cars in op- 
eration through 1944 and reports that 
5,000,000 cars must be operated for mini- 
mum public services and defense work. 
Thus America must undergo a revolu- 
tionary change in its transportation sys- 
tem, all because battles lost 
7,000 miles away in the Southwest Pacific. 


some were 
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ALASKA: MAJOR BASE FOR 
OFFENSIVE AGAINST JAPAN 


Belief Outpost Will Be Attacked Unless America Strikes Firs 


New road through Canada 
to take supplies to our 
airfields nearest Tokyo 


Alaska suddenly becomes the center of 
war portents in the Pacific. Military atten- 
tion swings northward at a time when pub- 
lie attention is centering on Japan’s tri- 
umph in the South Pacific. 

This situation is recognized! Either 
Alaska is going to be the object of attack 
by Japan soon, or it is going to be the 
starting point for an American offensive 
against the heart of the Japanese Empire. 

Until now, the United Nations have 
been fighting a series of losing battles in a 
defensive struggle to stop Japan in the 
South Pacific. Now Japan is crowning all 
earlier gains with conquests of Java and 
Burma. The democracies thus far have been 
beaten as badly by Japan as by Germany. 

Today only a counteroffensive by the 
United Nations can compel Japan to let 
go of her rich conquests. There is no coun- 
try to start such an offensive except the 
United States. India and China are on the 
defensive. Australia is preparing to meet 
attack and is calling for help. Russia is 
occupied trying to dislodge Hitler. 

Only the United States is in a position 
to strike. The only American soil that is 
located strategically for launching an offen- 
sive against Japan is Alaska, with its sea 
and air bases guarding the North Pacific 
approaches, and with the island of Attu 
at the extremity of the Aleutians, 1,500 
miles, or a 3.000-mile round trip for bomb- 
ers, away from Tokyo. 

So: The North Pacific becomes an area 
of greatest potentiality in this war, and 
all signs of battle point toward Alaska. 

Japan’s outlook. Today 
achieved one of the greatest military suc- 
cesses in all history. Her Army and _ her 
Navy have won an empire in three months 
of lightning war. Malaya and the strong- 
holds of the East Indies are conquered. The 
Burma Road life line for American 
materials to help China is cut. The Japa- 
nese war lords have the wealth of Sumatra 
and Java at their feet. The Japanese war 
machine which was starved for raw ma- 
terials is now self-sufficient. 

But today Japan stands at a crossroads 
in war plans. Her war still is only half 


Japan has 


war 
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finished. Right now the strategists of 
Tokyo face a great decision. They must 
make the fateful choice between these 
two courses: Whether to push on in the 
south, with an assault on Australia and a 
thrust through India aiming to join forces 
with Hitler in the Near East in a gigantic 
pincers movement to split the United Na- 
tions; or to choose instead to swing north, 
concentrating greatest power into blows 
at the two most dangerous bases for direct 
attack on the heart of Japan. 
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Delegate Dimond, Governor Gruening 
Alaskan officials think the aid... 


... too long delayed 












These two bases are Alaska and Siberia! 

The situation brings the United State: 
Canada and Russia face to face with 
momentous decisions of their own. 

U.S. and Canada’s outlook. The ques. 
tion for the United States and Canada ty 
decide is whether to join quickly in boli 
plans to wage war against Japan in thy 
north. Alaska, bigger than the combined 
area of all the States that lie north of thd 
Ohio River and east of the Mississipp 
stands like a shield protecting both thd 
United States and Canada from Japan. 

Alaska is most strongly placed strat. 
gically as the starting point for an o 
fensive against Japan. The United State 
has air and sea bases at Sitka, Unalaskd 
and Dutch Harbor. Due to the curvatuy 
of the earth, these bases are closer to th 
industrial heart of Japan and its norther 
outposts than most Americans realize fron 
looking at flat maps. This was one reaso 
why Brig. Gen. William D. Mitchell calle 
Alaska the most important strategic ar 
in the world. It is only 716 miles frog 
American territory on Attu Island in ¢! 
puter Aleutians to the northernmost Jay 

nese naval base at Paramushiru Islan 
it is 2,550 miles from Dutch Harbor ' 
Yokohama and Tokyo. 

True, the military airplane makes Alask 
more vulnerable than before to air attad 
by Japan. But while the Alaskan outpos 
may be attacked, it is the industrial hear 
of Japan that is brought within reach | 
bombing. Senator Elbert D. Thomas ¢ 
Utah, five years a Mormon missionary j 
Japan, declares America must strike 4 
Japan’s vulnerable war industries. 

Major Alexander P. de Seversky, the ai 
plane manufacturer, writing in the Ame 
ican Magazine along with Senator Thomas 
advocates construction of a fleet of super 
bombers, carrying 18 tons of bombs eatl 
to do the job. Ernest Gruening, Gover 
of Alaska, calls for the attack to \ 
launched quickly before Japan hers 
strikes. And, without saying whether thq 
favor Alaska as the starting point, Sect 
tary of War Stimson and General Georg 
C. Marshall affirm that the time has com 
to carry the war against Japan. 








Alaska’s outlook. Unless and wt 
Alaska is made the base for an attack 4 
fective enough to throw Japan on the ¢ 
fensive, that vast land is a perpetual inv 
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tation to Japan to invade. Its resources 
include those products which Japan most 
covets—oil, coal, iron, timber, fish, gold, 
copper, farm lands. The entire population 
is only 80,000. 

The Japanese for years have fished 
around and spied upon and even surveyed 
the strategic Aleutian Islands that stretch 
out toward their land. Today the Japanese 
Government probably knows more about 
the Aleutian Islands and Alaska in gen- 
eral than all the surveys and studies of 
experts have revealed to the United States. 
Japanese listed in 1940 as living in Alaska 
total 263, including 114 foreign-born. 

Governor Gruening declares he is being 
urgently practical in appealing for the 
U.S. to launch its attack first, in order to 
forestall an attack by Japan upon Alaska. 

Partnership for a road. The North 
American partners in the war against Japan 
have reached the momentous decision to 
build the first overland highway linking 
Alaska, Canada and the United States. 

Time will tell whether the decision has 
come soon enough. But the fact is that the 
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United States and Canada abruptly have 
brought to an end the long palaver over 
construction of the international route. 

United States Army engineering units 
are being rushed to Canada to start the 
work. The road will lead through North- 
west Canada from Whitehorse to Fair- 
banks, Alaska. It will give the American 
democracies a “Burma Road” to carry 
troops and supplies to the vital Alaskan 
land that now can be reached only by boat 
or airplane. 

Eventually this strategic highway may 
be extended to the Bering Strait. There it 
may be linked by ferry to a similar new 
road to be built in Siberia, leading to China 
and Russia. If and when that day comes, 
a real substitute will have been provided 
for the Burma Road. U.S. war supplies 
will be flowing to foes that surround Japan. 

Russia’s outlook. The decision now fac- 
ing Russia is more difficult than that con- 
fronting the United States. Russia already 
is at grips with the German war machine 
on the European front. While this struggle 
hangs in the balance, Russia wants no 


second front against Japan in Siberia. But 
Japan has been making her own decisions 
as to that. In Russian hands, the powerful 
base at Vladivostok, 650 miles from Tokyo, 
is a constant threat to Japan. So is 
Kamchatka, possible base for America’s 
bombers as well as Russia’s, 

Ultimate attack by Japan upon Russian 
Siberia is thought inevitable. As to the 
remaining question of when, Japan just 
now is sending a star diplomat, Naotaka 
Sota, to Moscow bearing assurances of 
friendship as Japan’s new ambassador. 
Since Russia is almost certain to be at- 
tacked, her choice is whether to strike 
first or let Japan once more have the ad- 
vantage of selecting the weapons, the time 
and the place. 

The U.S. Navy’s outlook. The situation 
puts a terrific strain on the U. S. Navy. 
Already burdened with war in the Atlantic 
and with keeping a supply line open to 
Australia, the Navy now must protect 
Alaska at all costs. If need be, a major 
naval battle may be fought to prevent 
Japanese invasion of this strategic land. 
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Do Outmoded Ideas Rule 
Our Army, Navy Strategy? 


Moves Toward Streamlining Machinery to Meet Needs of Modern War 


Rigid age requirements 
for the advancement of 
officers to higher ranks 


The Army, after long argument, is scrap- 
ping some of its cumbersome overhead ma- 
chinery to get the speed it needs for mod- 
ern warfare. Changes impend in the Navy. 
A war that moves on wings is compelling 
generals and admirals to think in terms of 
minutes, not miles. But outmoded prac- 
tices may still be found in both depart- 
ments. 

Heritages of a past which thought in 
terms of marching men and horses instead 
of parachute troops and an infantry that 
moves on wheels, of artillery range instead 
of bombers that can hit a target hundreds 
of miles away, are not being erased over- 
night. Most of the top-ranking admirals 
and generals were trained before the tank 
and the airplane were developed as potent 
weapons. Their knowledge goes to war- 
ships and rifles and cannon, to horses in- 
stead of engines. Many a general is now 
studying engines. 

The tank was developed at the end of 
the last war. The airplane was not an arm 


GENERALS NOW BEGIN TO THINK IN 
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of the Fleet. It acted as an observer and a 
range-finder for the Army, did some skir- 
mishing of its own; but it was a tricky 
and undependable weapon. Officers who 
were trained in the last world war are just 
reaching the ranks of brigadier general 
and captain in today’s Army and Navy. 
Most of the major generals and admirals 
of today studied in terms of marching 
men and battleships before that war. 

The Navy, which invented the dive 
bomber and forgot about it, has only ten 
flying admirals. One of these is Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King, commander in chief 
of the United States Fleet. Another is 
Vice Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., who 
led the recent raid on the Marshall and 
Gilbert islands. 

Age, though a definite bar to the as- 
signment to field duty of Army officers up 
to the rank of colonel, and bracketing all 
ranks of the regular Navy, imposes no 
striction upon the assignment of a general 
to service with troops. Of 33 brigadier 


re- 


generals promoted to major general since 
the war started, three were 60 and one 61. 
The ages ran from a low of 45 to a high of 
61. The average fell around 53. Age, how- 
ever, is not a clear index to a man’s virility 


TERMS OF MINUTES, NOT MILES— 


s 


of mind and his spirit of leadership. Gep. 
eral Douglas MacArthur is 62. 

Of the 110 colonels promoted to briga. 
dier general since war began, the age 
range from a low of 36 to a high of 6(~ 
one of each. The average falls around 51, 
shade lower than the age for major gen. 
erals. The 36-year-old appointee was the 
youngest brigadier general thus far to be 
named. He was Laurence S. Kuter, whos 
permanent rank in the Regular Army Air 
Corps is captain. Quite a few of the new 
brigadiers entered the Army in 1917 and 
1918, some of them graduates of the firs 
Officer’s Training Camp established then 
All of the promotions are temporary and 
new rankings will be worked out for the 
officers after the war. 

No colonel or officer below that rank is 
assigned to field service with the troops if 
he is over 40. The Army figures that men 
over that age are too old to adjust them. 
selves to modern war, too old to learn the 
new tricks of their trade. This applies to 
all branches of the fighting services. 

In the Navy, the age scale for its regu- 
lar officers runs: ensign, 20 to 27; liew 
tenant, junior grade, 28 to 33; lieutenant 
34 to 37; lieutenant commander, 38 to 4; 
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commander, 45 to 48; captain, 49 to 54; 
rear admiral, 55 to 64. In the Naval Re- 
grve, the age lines sometimes overlap. 
They run: ensign, 19 to 28; lieutenant, 
junior grade, 21 to 35; lieutenant, 33 to 37; 
jeutenant commander, 37 to 50. Naval 
reservists may reach higher ranks, but not 
in the Reserve; they have to be shifted 
into the regular Navy. However, they are 
alowed to spend more time in each rank. 
Ifa regular Navy officer fails to qualify 
for the next job above him by the time 
he has spent his allotted period of years 
inhis grade, he is retired. 

The work for promotions keeps Navy 
oficers studying continually. Each officer 
must complete a lesson in his corre- 
gondence course each month. Otherwise, 
he is dropped from the service or penalized. 
Even in wartime, the Navy’s schools move 
steadily ahead, on the theory that a 
certain amount of technical training must 
be had before the officer is qualified to 
move up in rank. Not only are the cor- 
respondence courses kept up, but men 
with shore assignments are sent to the 
Navy War College at Newport, R.I., or 
other shore schools to bone up on strategy 
and tactics. 

Army promotion moves along a some- 
what similar pattern, though the courses 
of study are not so rigidly fixed. In peace- 
time, the seniority principle governs Army 
promotion up to the rank of colonel. But 
all generals move into the top ranks by 
slection. During his career, each Army 
officer is studied by his next superior offi- 
cer, who draws up a hard-boiled, factual 
analysis of his qualities, good and bad. 
Some Army officers say there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of the superior to pull 
his punches because of friendship for the 
man involved; others say this may be done. 
The complete. file is studied by a selection 
board before an officer is nominated to be 
ageneral of any degree. Generals have to 
be approved by the Senate. In the develop- 
ment of the new Army, special plucking 
boards have been created to weed out in- 
dicient officers of all ranks. 

West Point and Annapolis men win 
their spots on the promotion lists by the 
oder in which they graduate in their class. 
The number one man, with the highest 
Marks, stands at the head of his class on 
the service list and will be the first of his 
dass to move into the next rank. About 
per cent of the Army officers are West 
Point graduates; about a third of the naval 

Ts are men that were graduated at An- 
napolis. The others come into the service 
through the Reserve, the National Guard 
and the numerous training schools that 
have been created. 

Both the Army and Navy are using the 


r mop# facilities of various colleges in addition to 
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their own arsenals and special schools. 
The Navy has two schools through which 
it pushes college men in seven months to 
turn those who qualify into ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve. Another special seven 
months’ course is used to train fliers who 
also go into the Reserve as ensigns. 
Officer material is being sought eagerly 
by both services. The Army will be creat- 
ing 32 new divisions this summer and 
autumn. That means it will need 32 new 
major generals and several hundred staff 
officers. The Navy is turning out ships as 
fast as it can. Each new destroyer needs 
from eight to ten officers. Each new cruiser 
needs from 75 to a hundred officers. Each 
new battleship needs from 150 to 200. 
West Pointers say flying has been a 
regular part of the Academy training since 
the early ’20s, but it was aimed at teaching 
the cadets how to use planes in war, not 
how to fly one. The cadets went up in a 
plane to see what they should be able to 
expect an observer to see. They studied 
snatches of all sorts of engineering, in- 
cluding aeronautical. Only now is aviation 
being developed as a special course of 
study there. The effort of the Academy 
has been to turn out officers who could 
fit into any branch of the service. If the 
officer chose aviation, he could go to one 


of the other service schools to learn to fly. 

The Army system is outlined as one 
which aims to develop officers. It is not 
intended to guarantee that the best man 
for a particular job will get that job. If 
the job that needs doing is in California 
and the best man the Army has for it is 
in New York, a California officer will do 
the job and the best man will stay in New 
York. The most nearly qualified man on 
the scene gets a crack at it. Often Army 
officers see a good man passed over for 
one they think less good. But they fall in 
and co-operate with the system. They 
keep down complaints for what they call 
the good of the service. That was why 
Brig. Gen. William Mitchell was court- 
martialed, not for what he said but be- 
cause he violated the system. 

Tradition and the good-of-the-service 
legend are no less marked in the Navy 
than in the Army. They are nurtured by 
both branches of the service to keep the 
men working and fighting as a team. In 
the Navy, Rear Admiral John H. Towers 
was a contemporary of General Mitchell. 
The General flaunted tradition, custom 
and regulations and was put out of the 
Army. Admiral Towers worked quietly and 
became chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Slowly, the airplane has risen 
in the esteem of the services. 

The new shake-up in the Army is de- 
scribed as giving the Air Force an equal 
voice with the ground force. Moreover, 
it cuts down sharply the number of offi- 
cers needed to run the Army and gives a 
clear, and much shorter, line of authority 
from the chief of staff down through the 
Army. Where the old staff used 500 offi- 
cers, the new one will use 98. Infantry, 
cavalry, armored force and artillery were 
bundled together in a ground force under 
Lieut. Gen. Leslie J. McNair. A separate 
general staff went to Lieut. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold for his Air Force. Maj. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell got the supply command. The 
change, in addition to vastly increasing 
the voice of General Arnold’s Air Force, 
wiped out many a bureau and shortened 
the process of getting things done. Of the 
98 officers on the new general staff, 60 will 
be members of the war plans division. 
Twenty of the 60 will be Air Force Officers. 
Another 20 will be ground force officers. 
The supply service will have a similar rep- 
resentation. This means that, instead of a 
voice amounting to about one in 75 under 
the old Army setup, the Air Force will now 
have an equal voice with the ground force 
in the formulation of strategy. 

Few would guess that the deeply en- 
trenched setup of Navy bureaus can ex- 
pect anything like such a drastic going 
over: but and method 


changes in men 


there are imminent. 
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Behind Farm Demands 
For Increased Income 


How Taxes, 


Comparison of net return 
from present boom prices 
with pay of city workers 


This year farm income will be the second 
highest on record, topped only by that of 
the great agricultural boom year of 1919. 
But last week the farm bloc in Congress 
was working to give farm prices an extra 
push upward. One proposal would forbid 
the Government to sell stocks of wheat, 
corn, cotton and other farm commodities 
that it owns for less than full parity price. 
Another would forbid 
other Government purchases of farm prod- 


lend-lease or any 
ucts at less than parity. 

This tangle has raised the question of 
just agriculture Are 
farmers still the forgotten men, or are they 


how is faring now. 


now a favored class whose gains have out- 
run the population? 
That question cannot be answered flatly. 
Many one-gallus farmers, usually put up 


those of the rest of 


as a symbol of agricultural pressure 
groups, still are faring badly. Many com- 
mercial interests 
farm legislation is passed, are faring well. 
But in terms of the average for all farm- 
ers, these are the facts: 

What farmers take in. Cash farm in- 
come reached its all-time record in 1919, 
when it was $14,600,000,000. Its low point 
$4,743,000,000 in 1932. Before last 
year it never climbed back to much over 
$9,000,000,000. Figures show that last year 
farm income jumped to $11,771,000,000 
and this year it is expected to be $13,- 
770,000,000. 


most 


Ww hose 


farmers,. in 


was 
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Rising Land Values, Draft Affect Rural Families 


What farmers pay out. Farmers’ gains 
in income are outrunning advances in 
costs. Last year, in fact, farm income could 
buy 11 or 12 per cent more fertilizer, farm 
machinery, consumers’ goods, etc., than it 
could back in the period when farm econo- 
mists figure farm and city prices were in 
fair balance. Present outlook is that farm- 
ers’ purchasing power will continue to in- 
crease, but much more gradually. 

What farmers have left. Operating ex- 
penses take about half of a farmer’s cash 
What is left, plus a cash esti- 
mate to the rental value of the 
farmhouse and the value of home-pro- 
duced food used on the farm, is the farm- 
er’s net income. Roughly, this is compa- 
rable to a city man’s income. Last year, 
average net income for each of the 30,000,- 
000 persons on 
The 1941 income for each of the nation’s 
persons not on farms was more than $800. 
This year: farm will about 
$290 per person. 


income. 
cover 


farms was around $250. 


incomes be 

The comparison with city incomes, how- 
ever, isn’t so unfavorable as it appears. 
For one thing, farm families have more 
children than city families, and children 
are counted in figuring per capita income. 
Net income per farm family will be about 
$1,400 this year. Also, farmers’ expenses 


for food from their own farms, and for 


rent are far lower than those of city 
families. 

There are other ways, too, in which 
farmers are particularly well off. 


Take taxes. Even at present levels, the 
federal income tax bears lightly on farm- 
ers. A married farmer with no dependents 
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would be exempt this year if he made no 
more than the average net income per 
farm. A city man with a comparable stand- 
ard of living would have to pay a sizable 
tax. Taxes on farm real estate still are low. 
The rate for 1941 averaged about $1.18 
per $100. A rise is expected to start this 
year as other sources of local tax income 
begin to dry up. 

Take land values. These are beginning 
to increase, gradually at first, since there 
has been only one year of high farm prices 
Pending of official figures next 
month, the best estimate is that farm real 
estate values have risen 5 per cent in the 


release 


last year. 

Take the draft. Farmers complain that 
the draft is causing a farm labor shortage. 
Fact is that local draft boards are paying 
special attention to occupational defer- 
ment for farm workers. In many areas real 
labor shortages are developing, mostly be- 
cause higher industrial wages are drawing 
workers from farms, but for the 
whole nation an official study shows there 
still 2,000,000 many workers it 
farm regions. 

Many officials say privately that farmers 
who are accustomed to very cheap labor 
believe there is a labor shortage when they 
have to raise their pay rates. The average 
monthly farm wage rate was $43.64 at the 
beginning of last month, compared with 
$36.68 a year ago. 

These are the facts behind the farm 
bloc’s push for higher farm prices and the 
Administration’s view that farmers’ needs 
for more assistance aren’t great enough t 
risk another whirl of the inflation spiral. 
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Growing depredations of 
Nazi submarines that may 
be based in West Indies 


The decisive battle of the Atlantic now 
is getting under way. Hitler is throwing 
increased fleets of submarines into action 
inan all-out gamble to wrest control of the 
Atlantic from the United States and Brit- 
ain during 1942. 

Hitler’s plan is this: 

First, to force the U.S. Atlantic Fleet to 
satter its force to patrol shipping lanes 
along the Atlantic Coast and to South 
America. 

Second, to take advantage of the thin- 
ning strength in the North Atlantic to 
break out with his surface fleet, augmented 
if possible by the French fleet, to pick off 
units of the British and American navies 
one by one. 

If he succeeds, Hitler will cut the life line 
to Britain and starve that nation’s war ma- 
} chine. If he fails, Hitler’s last chance to 
gain a hold on the Atlantic will be lost as 
the American Navy increases its air and 
surface strength with new ships. 

The score to date. German submarines, 
according to official Navy reports, made 
ll4 attacks upon American ships in the 
Western Atlantic alone in January and 
February. Most of these attacks centered 
upon vitally important oil tankers. The de- 
stroyer Jacob Jones was sunk off Cape 
May, New Jersey, bringing to 14 the 
Navy’s losses in this war. In return, the 
Navy claimed the sinking of only three 
German submarines of the thirty-five sup- 
posed to be operating in the area as a re- 
sult of counter measures carried out in the 
Atlantic during the recent struggle. 

The score to come. Many factors will 
determine that. One is the ability of the 
United States to organize more effective 
air patrols by plane and lighter-than-air 
craft (See page 10). Another is the speed 
with which antisubmarine surface craft can 
be constructed or mobilized. One more is 
the ability of the German Navy to keep 
submarines in service on this side of the 
Atlantic in large numbers. Finally, there is 
the question of possible safety measures 
that may be taken, such as protecting 
coastal ships or by utilizing the intra- 
coastal waterway system in the East. 

There is a system of canals and water- 
ways that runs up the Atlantic Coast from 

orida. It is used largely by millionaires’ 
yachts in peacetime. It could be used in 
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Combating the U-Boat Menace: 
Crisis in Battle of the Atlantic 


wartime to transport oil or other materials 
if (1) enough barge equipment could be 
constructed; (2) the intricate machinery 
of getting material to the barges and of 
loading and unloading could be constructed 
in time. Officials here don’t hold out much 
hope of either. 

That means: The submarine problem ap- 
parently will have to be solved at sea. 

There are two ideas about how Hitler is 
managing to wage so successful a U-boat 
campaign on this side of the Atlantic. One 
is that his submarines are traveling from 
the West Coast of France, or Dakar on 
the coast of West Africa, and have secret 
facilities for refueling in the Cape Verde or 
Canary Islands. The other is that the U- 
boats have hiding and refueling places in 
the endless bays and coves of the far-flung 
West Indies, possibly on the French islands 
of Martinique or Guadeloupe. For years 
Americans going on adventuring cruises 
among the Antilles and Bahamas have been 
bringing back stories of mysterious com- 
ings and goings of U-boats, and of men 
hired to watch over caches of submarine 
supplies. 

The problem of crews. Now, with the 
U-boat campaign moving across to this side 
of the Atlantic and centering on the tank- 
ers plying between the Northeast Coast 
and the Caribbean, these stories are being 
taken more seriously than ever before. 

Hidden submarine the West 
Indies would help Hitler meet the greatest 
of all problems of submarine warfare. Con- 
trary to the popular idea, there is not any 
technical difficulty of building subsea 
craft with range sufficient to cross the At- 
lantic, operate extensively against ship- 
ping, and get back home again. 

The real problems are not mechanical 
but psychological. Human beings are not 
made to stand five or six weeks of one 
another’s company packed close together in 
the tight hull of a submarine. 

The U-boat emerges only at night to 
charge batteries. Working jammed _ to- 
gether, under constant strain and _ peril, 
breathing foul air, getting little sleep or 
exercise, the men finally sag mentally and 
must go home. With two crews to a sub- 
marine and a hidden base where the crew 
could rest and exercise, Hitler could keep 
each U-boat operating at top efficiency. 

That is why airplane and blimp patrols 
are combing the bays and coves of the 
West Indies. Hidden U-boat bases there 
might decide the new Battle of the At- 
lantic. 
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One possible route safe from U-boats 
the intercoastal waterways system 
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Diagram data—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The airship, deposed queen of the air in earlier 
years, is going to reign again as monitor of the 
skies in this war. 

Two tremendous tasks are straining the pow- 
ers of American warships and warplanes: pro- 
tection of coastwise merchant shipping from de- 
struction by enemy submarines, and patrolling 
of outer waters to prevent surprise attack on 
ports and outposts. 

More than all else, the U.S. Navy right now 
wants a type of patrol craft that can stalk sub- 
marines and destroy them without itself being 
torpedoed, and that can spot aircraft carriers 
far out from our shores. Capt. Charles E. Ro- 
sendahl, once commander of the ill-fated Akron, 
and all the men of the U.S. Navy who have 
stood with him as champions of lighter-than-air 
aviation, believe that airships will supply the 
answer. The diagrammatic map above shows 
how airships might .be used to guard against 
surprise invasion. One type of airship in use 
and two additional possibilities are: 

The blimp. A rush is on to build more and bet- 
ter blimps—non-rigid ships, about 250 feet long, 
of 416,000 cubic feet capacity. These small ships 
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are deadly enemies of submarines. They can 
move slowly, search the sea for signs of sub- 
marines or mines, and can hover over a discov- 
ered U-boat, dropping bombs or spraying ma- 
chine gun bullets with great accuracy. 

The scouting dirigible. Interest is reviving 
swiftly in the possibility of using large rigid di- 
rigibles as flying aircraft carriers. The practica- 
bility of planes taking off from and returning to 
dirigibles in flight was proved by the Akron and 
Macon. Patrols by rigid airships, each carrying 
a complement of six fast scouting planes, are 
urged by believers in lighter-than-air craft. The 
plaries could conduct a tight patrol of the vital 
waters of the Atlantic, the Pacific and off the 
Panama Canal. 

Airplane mother ship. Still larger dirigibles 
carrying ten attack bombers are considered. 
These flying aircraft carriers would have twice 
the speed of any surface carrier and a cruising 
range of 10,000 miles. They would supply the 
advance guard, the hit-and-run airplane forces 
of the fleet. 

Altogether, as of today, lighter-than-air craft 
are having a revival for war. 
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tial that public opinion should be 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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We’re losing in the Far East and in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

We’re losing in the Atlantic. 

Why? 

Because we’re losing right here in Washington. Here 
is the seat of the trouble—the root of the difficulty. 
For the defeats abroad are due to lack of planes and 
lack of ships to transport planes and men. 

And why haven’t we adequate planes and ships? 

Because the Administration either diverted them to 
European use in 1941 or failed to stimulate production 
sufficiently since May 1940 to provide enough weap- 
ons for a two-ocean war in 1942. 

Is this to continue indefinitely? When will the turn 
come? 

One may be ready to let bygones be bygones—not 
to cry over spilt milk, like the Pearl Harbor blunder— 
but is the process of correction in effect yet? Are we 
making the right sort of progress now? Has the tide in 
Washington turned from sycophantic politics, selfish- 
ness and greed and personal ambition to cold-blooded, 
dispassionate action that knows neither friend nor 
partisan but does the job as the nation would have it 
done? 

Unhappily the answer must be in the negative. Our 
main defeats are not abroad but right here in Wash- 
ington. 

Our defeats today are due to the negligence of the 
leadership which holds public power in America— 
negligence by the President himself, because he is 
overworked and cannot possibly attend to the many 
tasks of Government and yet refuses to delegate the 
tasks to competent people. Our defeats are due also to 
negligence by Congress, because it has remained su- 
pine in the face of critical problems demanding its at- 
tention. 


PRESIDENT OUGHT The President, to his credit be it 
TO OPPOSE ALL said, has at last begun to fight 
PRESSURE GROUPS the farm bloc and its selfish de- 
mands. Congress has not yet re- 

sponded to his pleas because this is a political year 
and apparently it is more important to think of one’s 
own reelection than to legislate in the public interest. 
But the President can hardly become persuasive on 
any group adventure until he learns to treat all groups 
alike. He has used his influence on Capitol Hill to 
squelch all restrictive legislation that might put an end 





DEFEAT AT HOME 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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to strikes and the harassment of production by labgh the w 
friction. He has refused to allow Congress to make thfally ur 
Wage and Hour Law flexible and thus reduce the costtffje blac 
the American people, even though he is demandig§ Conve 
that taxes be doubled to pay for a war program thapral or « 
can be and should be economically administered. fkived n 
jalism 1 
EFFICIENCY HURT But worst of all, the AdminisPefense 
BY SUPPRESSION tration is keeping the war progive exp 
OF OUTPUT DATA duction effort from attainingoward s 
maximum efficiency, because @Vashing 
is not permitting the people to keep a check on propritable 
duction itself. The stimulus that can come from a That ' 
aroused nation is being quietly anaesthetized. mpairin 
Under the policy of suppression, it is improper fderprise 
any newspaper, for example, to tell the productiogin the 
figures by months because that presumably would tiging to! 
“aiding the enemy.” Actually the production may ime State 
bad, we may be suffering defeats at home but nobodg The f: 
must know of it. Abstractly the enemy can get aid qpar is se 
comfort out of anything, to be sure, but the truth @ific inst 
the words “aid and comfort” relate to actual militagpouse | 
help. The phrase is being given an exaggerated meanglere by 
ing to hide incompetence. hg the 
There can be no military help to the enemy in stafNew De 
ing our production figures promptly by months. Iti@f coppe 
not necessary to tell the kind of planes made or whenparalleli 
they are made. But some standard of efficiency angpisode ; 
over-all checking must be set up. This is the peoplegie Gov 
war—not the bureaucrats’ experiment in sociology. f¢. Wil 
We know, for instance, when the enemy lands troopfhe Pre: 
and occupies a strategic port or island. But we do nd 
know when General Complacency or General SelfisiENSOR 
ness or General Labor Privilege lands on a given plaipORREC 
or situation and administers a defeat at home. ThesPUBLIC 
mistakes and obstructions are concealed from th 
American people by a convenient censorship, and nogrt insti 
body in Congress evidently has the temerity to com@lcers o 
out and tell the American people what is delaying scho 
production. As a constructive force in helping to win thgind of | 
war, the Congress and its committees, with a few & What 
ceptions, have thus far proved a tragic disappointmenigtence 
Almost everybody in Washington knows what's thg*€ssion 
matter. The trouble stems first from the White Housglenty. ’ 
The President sets no good example. He refuses to reg*Uves 
organize his Cabinet, remove the incompetents 4 dout or 
put competent persons in charge. The ablest men @ We h 
America are not occupying positions of responsibil sts. Th 
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Title Regbont, Office 


Ali. 
“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will meee 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


oid My 
et tht tte 


VOLTAIRE 









ood of Washington is at fault in over-all war effort—Surrender 


» selfishness and politics and the placing of reform ahead 


winning the war is producing delays on the home front. 


labfp the war machine, because most of them are polit- 
ke thally unsuitable to the Administration. They are on 
costifike blacklist of petty grievance and class prejudice. 
anding Conversely, if there is a problem involving indus- 
n thafrial or economic control, a New Dealer with precon- 
d. lived notions embracing or leaning toward state so- 
ialism is invariably picked for the job. Even Civilian 
mini@pefense is headed up by a brain truster with no execu- 
r progive experience in large scale organization. The drift 
ainingoward socialization is now almost openly justified in 
wuse @Vashington with a shrug of the shoulders as an in- 
n progvitable trend of the times. 
om a That very sort of tactics undermines confidence by 
impairing the morale of those who believe in a free en- 
per fgerprise system for the postwar period. You cannot 
luctiqvin the war with the engineering and technical men 
uld Wging told that at journey’s end—when peace comes— 
nay ime State remains master. 
1obodg The fact that reform comes first and winning the 
aid qvat is secondary is amply proved by a number of spe- 
ruth @ific instances. Let us take one that came out of the 
rilitagpouse Military Affairs Committee only last week. 
meanguere by a vote of 18 to 3 a report was issued denounc- 
ng the Rural Electrification Administration—a pet 
in stagNew Deal project—for diverting millions of pounds 
s. It@f copper needed for tanks and guns to build a line 
- wheparalleling existing private facilities. Involved in the 
cy angpisode are persons high in the New Deal who espouse 
eoplegne Government ownership doctrine for public utili- 
logy. Pes. Will they be removed or even reprimanded? No. 
-troog he President actually defends them. 
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SelfishfENSORSHIP BARS These men do not deliberately 
n plaORRECTIVES OF or consciously impede war effort 
_ ThePUBLIC OPINION by putting their New Dealism 
ym th first. They cannot help it. They 
ind nogre instinctively reformers and only incidentally pro- 
o comgucers of goods and commodities. They are trained in 
elaying*e school of crusade and agitation. They are not the 
win thgind of folks we need at the helm when we are at war. 
few aq What Washington has done to cloak its incom- 
atmenteetence by means of a broadly operating system of sup- 
at’s thgfession at the source has already cost our war effort 
Houspenty. This will continue to hurt us, because the cor- 
s to regttives of public opinion cannot set in when the facts 
its anoout our mistakes are officially withheld. 

men ! We have not, moreover, been given the casualty 
isibilitsts. These, it seems, are not to be published national- 





ly but only locally, and as yet no over-all figures have 
been given out. When the names of those we know 
come out on those lists, when the totals are published, 
when the flower of American youth has begun to suffer 
numerically large losses, will Washington then wake 
up to the fact that this is a war? 


SELFISH FORCES The American people want vic- 
AT HOME BLOCK tory and theoretically they do 
ROAD TO VICTORY not care whether the New Deal- 

ers or the Old Dealers win it. 
But they do believe that men of experience in produc- 
tion and organization should be in charge. They be- 
lieve that Army and Navy officers, selected for their 
ability and nothing else, should be given the war job 
and that civilians should not butt in on strategy or 
military and naval decisions. 

The President is a good strategist as civilians go. 
But he cannot, with all that he has to do, try to run 
the Navy too. Likewise, he is no production expert. 
Donald Nelson, who was appointed production chief, 
is not a production man either. He has spent most of 
his recent years as purchasing agent for a mail order 
house. But he has begun to assemble a good staff. 
This past week, however, Mr. Nelson unhappily gave 
evidence that he has succumbed to the labor politics 
and maneuvers of Washington. He has sanctioned 
the first move toward the Soviet type of labor-man- 
agement councils so ardently championed by the CIO 
as a means of muscling in on the management func- 
tion. 

Mr. Nelson had enough prestige to say “no” to such 
interferences. But labor politics, the wiles and lobby 
influence of the labor groups in Washington—and 
maybe a hint from the White House—forced the issue, 
and now management must deal with labor union 
committees not merely on working hours and wages 
but on engineering and technical management prob- 
lems in which the political shop committees and labor 
groups have had no experience. 

All in all, the mood of Washington is not a war 
mood. It is a political mood. 

We are being defeated at home. 

We are losing the war in the Far East because 
Washington didn’t plan rightly in 1940 and 1941, and 
we shall keep on suffering defeats abroad till we con- 
quer the forces of attrition and inaction and ineffi- 
ciency and selfishness that dominate us at home. 











Power projects are called 
wasteful. Criticism of 
aid to indigent farmers 


There is rising criticism in Congress of 
the way New Deal agencies and New Deal 
ideas are being administered in wartime. 
In part, this criticism is proving more 
vocal than important, but, in part, it is 
leading to changes in policies and in plans. 

In the case of unemployment aid. A 
proposal was made, with White House sup- 
port, that $300,000,000 be voted by Con- 
gress to make payments averaging about 
$24 a week to men thrown out of work in 
industries that are being converted to war 
production. This proposal came originally 
from organized labor. It looked to many 
members of Congress like an effort to be- 
gin the nationalization of unemployment 
insurance. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
rejected this plan. Now the President is 
proposing that $100,000,000 be appropri- 
ated for the same purpose, but with the 
Work Projects Administration doing the 
administering. This looks like a saving of 
$200,000,000 through the simple expedient 
of questioning a proposed appropriation. 

In the case of Rural Electrification. A 
special subcommittee of the House Military 
Affairs Committee uncovered) what it 
claims to be an effort by the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration to duplicate pri- 
vate power transmission lines to serve a 
new aluminum plant being built near Hot 
Springs, Ark. The contention is that this 
REA project would waste 370 tons of cop- 
per out of this country’s supply of 1,700,- 
000 tons and result in the 
2.500 additional tons of copper that need 


would use of 
not be used. The committee, headed by 
Representative Charles I. Faddis, (Dem.), 
that the 
project involved be cancelled, with a sav- 


of Pennsylvania, recommends 
ing of 2.870 tons of copper and some ad- 
ditional material. 

In the case of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Congress has started gunning 
against policies of aid to indigent farmers 
that are tending to keep marginal farmers 
on the farm at a time when they are need- 
ed in industry and in the military services. 

Most 
on the attack now being made on the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


attention, however, has centered 


This agency lends money to farm co- 
operatives for the purpose of constructing 
electric power plants and the transmission 
lines that carry this power to users. The 
House Military Affairs special subcom- 
line that would run 
from the Loup River district in Nebraska 
to a point near Shreveport in Louisiana 


mittee discovered a 
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NEW DEAL AGENCIES UNDER FIRE 


Congress Attacks on Rural Electrification, Farm Security Activities 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE FADDIS 


.. . discovered a critical cache 


and would take in much territory in be- 
tween. The cost of this project would be 
$20,000,000, 

The Defense Plant Corp. is building an 
aluminum plant near Hot Springs, Ark., 
to be operated by the Aluminum Company 
of America. This plant is in need of elec- 
tricity and a pool of private companies 
offered to supply the power. Then the REA 
made a bid to do the job, with power to 
the line it 
building. The War Production Board ap- 


come over transmission was 





—Wide World 
REA‘S POWER ON THE LAND 
. copper going to waste? 









proved priorities on materials that would 
enable the REA to do the work. 

It is the contention of the Congres; 
committee that this whole operation jp. 
volves a waste of valuable copper, steel, 
aluminum, zine, malleable castings and 
paper. Its conclusions are: 

That, by approving this project, the 
War Production Board evidenced a 
“reckless disregard for the conserva- 
tion of critical war materials and gave 
official an unjustifiable 
waste of such materials.” 

That the REA is planning and pro- 
jecting many large transmission and 


sanction to 


generating projects “which are not nec- 
essary, which duplicate existing facili- 
ties and waste tremendous amounts 
of copper and other critical materials,” 
and “unless REA is checked in its ef- 
fort to thus dissipate and waste copper 
and other critical materials, the prog- 
ress of our national defense will be 
hindered and retarded seriously.” 
That the REA not add a 
“single kilowatt of energy to that 
which is now in existence, and now 
the furtherance of the 
war program for the manufacture of 
that “the REA is 
misleading the public by propaganda, 
claiming their duplication of existing 
power systems is necessary to the war 


does 


available to 


aluminum,” and 


program.” 

was made that this 

Government agency was hoarding copper 

just as it was claimed that private industry 

was doing with some critical materials. 
The moral of the situation now involv- 

ing Government agencies affected by war 


Earlier, the claim 


seems to be that they, like private corpora- 
tions, tend to look out for themselves and 
their employes when a period of depres 
sion threatens. Officials point out that war 
is a time of depression for various Gov- 
ernment reform agencies and agencies et- 
gaged in public construction. Threatened 
with a loss of their reason for existence or 
with a contraction in activities, the agen- 
cies tend to search for ways to make work. 

Congress is begining to show an interest 
in this situation and is revealing to the 
country the fact that the urge to survival 
among Government officials is as great as 
that among the owners and managers and 
employes of private industry. 

The Rural Electrification Administre 
tion in prewar days was one of the most 
popular agencies among Congressmen. Its 
power lines operate in a majority of the 
congressional districts and its political ac- 
ceptance was widespread. Much the same 
was true of the Farm Security Administra 
tion. Now both find themselves under fit 
and on the defensive. 
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Streamlining the Army. 
Call for more speed in 
war goods production 


President Roosevelt found the first week 
of his tenth year in office hard to take. 
Americans and Dutch and Australians were 
sing Java. British were losing Burma. 
Shipping was hard hit in the Atlantic. De- 
mands for material were pouring in from 
United Nations. He wanted faster 
production, more planes, more 
tanks, more guns, more money, 
more of everything—and quickly. 
The war was going badly for the 
United Nations in every field ex- 
cept Russia. Their problem was still 
oe of holding on to everything 
possible until they could get the 
equipment to fight back. And, one 
by one, their prized possessions 
dipped away until Australia and 
even India were well within the 
range of enemy vision. In England, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s old friend, Winston 
Churchill, was in danger of losing 
his post. In the face of the furious 
Japanese onslaught, the Allied com- 
mand in the Southwest Pacific fell 
apart, the stubborn Dutch in Java 
were driven into the hills. 

New strategy was demanded. 
Mr. Roosevelt streamlined the 
American Army to get quicker ac- 
tion, wipe out delaying bureaus, 
give the air force a greater voice 
inworking out strategy. He planned 
ashake-up in the Navy. With this 
job on the home front straightened 
out, the President bore down upon 
the much broader problem of de- 
veloping a new type of over-all 
strategy. He had his eye on land 
ad air operations. 

To his strategy conferences came 
three key men from his revamped 
Amy, two from the Navy. Secre- 
lary Stimson, Chief of Staff George Mar- 
hall and Chief of Army Air Force Henry 
1. Arnold threshed over with the President 
the problems of to what new and old fight- 
ig areas reinforcements should be sent. 
Admirals Ernest J. King and Harold Stark 
told him what the Navy could do to get 
the men there, guard supply lines, and in 
the way of an offensive of its own. Harry 
Hopkins, chairman of the Munitions As- 
‘igaments Board, told them how the Allies 
were fixed for weapons and materials. 
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Grim Air at the White House 


Bad News From Most Battlefronts, New Decisions on Strategy 


The same three-two representation of 
Army and Navy showed up on the British 
strategy board which called later to learn 
the American plans from Mr. Roosevelt so 
that they might dovetail their own plans 
into them. 

Production, though already beginning to 
hit assembly-line speed in some spots, was 
still only a sluggish stream compared to 
the river of materials the United Nations 
want to pour against the Axis. Mr. Roose- 
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THE TENTH YEAR BEGINS 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt makes a rare wartime public 
appearance to attend church services commemorating the be- 
ginning of his tenth year in the White House. 


velt asked for a greater output now; 
Donald Nelson, his production chieftain, 
said he would get it, asked industry and 
labor to step up their production by 25 
per cent. “Work as you’ve never worked 
before,” Mr. Nelson said. Every day, the 
President scanned the production charts 
worked out by his White House economist, 
Isador Lubin. 

His visitors brought gloomy pictures 
from faraway places. Ambassador Alex- 
ander W. Weddell brought a report from 
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Spain with its dictator and its hungry peo- 
ple, standing beside the British base at 
Gibraltar, gateway to the Mediterranean. 
By shipments of food and _ otherwise, 
Spain so far has been kept out of the part- 
nership in the Axis. If Hitler should strike 
that way in his spring drive, Spain may 
fall to him. Such a drive would be pointed 
toward Africa. Far down on the hump is 
Dakar at the narrowest spot along the 
South Atlantic, the logical springboard 
toward South America. Lester A. 
Walton, the minister to Liberia, 
the Negro republic which lies south 
of Dakar on the West African 
coast, gave Mr. Roosevelt the 
news from that area. 

Sumner Welles, acting Secretary 
of State, moved silently in and out 
with the worrisome reports from 
Vichy. Americans were joining the 
Free French in taking over the is- 
land of new Caledonia, which lies 
along the route to Australia. Vichy 
protested about that, and about 
the British bombing of Paris 
plants. The President ignored the 
protest, refused to be drawn into 
the squabble with Britain. With 
Mr. Welles, he talked over plans 
for sending a mission to India to 
bolster British efforts to hold India 
and arrange for the movement of 
supplies to China along the route 
being created to replace the Burma 
Road, now closed by the Japanese. 
Secretary Knox and naval officers 
reported progress on a new naval 
base on the Red Sea; and the ac- 
tivities of various naval task forces 
in both oceans. 

The press conference on Tues- 
day had been cancelled. It found 
Mr. Roosevelt too busy reorganiz- 
ing the Army and combing through 
lists of other agencies with his 
Budget Director, Harold Smith, in 
an effort to complete the job of 
shaking down the Government to a war- 
time basis. 

When Mr. Roosevelt did see the re- 
porters on Friday, he asked them to convey 
to their readers—and save the Government 
the expense of sending letters—the word 
that he wanted the heads of all Govern- 
ment agencies, all over the country, to use 
as little electricity as possible. The Presi- 
dent asked, also, that all civilians cut down 
on their use of electricity so that the power 
might go to war production. 
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ON “ACTIVE DUTY’’... At army and navy posts, 
paint is assigned a major task in guarding health and 
morale. Paint saves the equipment “our boys” are 
using, guards the bridges they cross and the ships 
they sail. Camouflage protects their lives. 


IN INDUSTRY... Paint 


tect his machinery, his 


fights disease and infec- 
tion, lessens eye strain. 
It is an aid to efficiency, 
and reduces costly repairs 
and possible shutdowns. 


ON FARMS... We can’t 


dwellings and the barns 
which house his stock 
and feed. 

IN HOMES... Paint is 
the first line of home de- 
fense. It now takes on a 


winthe war withoutfood. new importance in reduc- 
ing repairs and replace- 


ments for homeowners. 


The American farmer de- 
pends on paint co pro- 


These are men you know... your fellow cifountry 


There’s a new meaning = 
in an old phrase zens... probably you call at least one by his itonom 


name. In war, his faithful work takes on a deep@pr the 
Hundreds of thousands of American painters have meaning. Paint was never more important to om pain 
dedicated their lifework to the truth of a now nation. The years which the painting contractftars o 


familiar phrase... “Save the surface, and you save has spent in mastering his work now stand dfand g 


U3 


1 





y 
ow cigountry in good stead. Even in the most drastic war 
his igfconomy he’ll make sure there is lasting protection 
deep@or the structures he paints. His expert knowledge 
to om paint materials will guarantee that. And, in the 


ntraciigeats of peace that lie ahead, his work today will 


and tund as a reminder that paint protects America. 


Rae. Re 


Where do we come in? Spencer Kellogg oils have 
served this great industry for nearly fifty years. Now 
we join the industry in a single purpose...to make 
our research laboratories and nation- 
wide network of production facilities 


increasingly useful to America at war. 
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DO TAX PLANS GO FAR ENOUGH? 


Editors’ Acceptance of High Wartime Rates, Fears of Inflation 


View that Treasury should 
tap smaller incomes and 
add a general sales levy 


revenue measures good in peace times are 
also good to finance a war and prevent 
wartime inflation.” 


The Christian Science Monitor (Ind) 
refers to the experience of Great Britain, 
and says: “By far the major volume of pur. 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. chasing power at this time is going out 
Rep.) declares that a “fundamental weak- not to persons of wealth or medium means, 


Editors commenting on the Treasury’s _ ness” of the new plan is its failure to reach but is flowing out through defense employ. 


proposals for adding nearly $8,000,000,000 “more than half of the nation’s income,” 


ment to millions of persons in the lower 


to federal revenue accept the greatly added _ adding that the bill “fails to distinguish be- | wage-earning levels. To impound this pur. 
tax burden as a wartime necessity, but tween incomes that have risen as a result chasing power is an object of major in. 
many doubt if the plans are broad enough _ of the war and those which have remained portance, but it does not appear to figure 


to prevent further inflation. 
Many newspapers urge revisions that 


stationary or have declined.” 
In the opinion of the Chicago Journal 


very largely in the Treasury plans.” 


The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind) 


would dip deeper and more widely into the of Commerce (Ind.), the program as out- calls the Treasury’s attempt to “recapture 
lower income brackets. Others advocate a lined “all but leaves out of consideration inflation income” by “broadening the tax 
the one-third or so of national income re- base and doubling the taxes of those in the 

Prevailing opinion as to the increased ceived by the lower-income groups. These — brackets below $10,000” a step in that di- 
rates that directly or indirectly would af- are the very groups that regularly spend rection. But the Post warns: “The grave 


general federal sales tax. 


fect practically every family is expressed 
by the Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.), seeking to expand their purchases.” 


which says: “In such 
times, no civilian safe at 
home can rightly complain 
of high taxes as such. In 
our opinion, loyal and 
thoughtful Americans will 
not begrudge paying up to 
the limit of their ability— 
if they see their money 
wisely spent to prosecute 
the war which must be 
won.” 

Higher corporation taxes 
will lead to reduced divi- 
dends in the opinion of 
the New York Times 
(Ind.) and this in turn 
will mean that many well- 
to-do people will be re- 
quired to radically change 
their way of living. “The 
adjustment will be harsh 
among the middle-income 
groups,” says the Times. 
“Few families in this class 
can relinquish a quarter 
to a third of income with- 
out drastic retrenchment.” 

Most of the criticism 
of the Treasury plan is 
based on the belief that it 
does not completely meet 
wartime needs. Comment- 
ing on the broad outlines 
of the Administration pro- 
posal, the New York Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.) ob- 
serves: “We are forced to 
the conclusion that the 
Treasury tax plan is based 
on the assumption that 
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Talburt in Washington Daily News 
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virtually all of their earnings and are now _ threat of inflation has become a reality and 
must be arrested. And that can be done 


only by mopping up the 
$15 billion inflation gap— 
the money with no place 
to go but into higher 
prices. Else there’ll be nei- 
ther victory nor retention 
of any value in our dollar.” 

Among the newspapers 
advocating a general sales 
tax is the Detroit (Mich) 
Free Press (Ind.), which 
suggests that Congress ex- 
plore “the Administra- 
tion’s continued resistance 
to the general manufac 
turers’ sales tax collected 
at the source.” “This,” 
says the Free Press,” is 
merely an extension of the 
principle of excise taxes 
now collected. That it 
would be a fruitful source 
of income is widely recog- 
nized.” 

Similarly the Troy (N. 
Y.) Record (Ind.) urges 
that along with the sham 
increases in normal it- 
come taxes there should 
go “a comprehensive fed- 
eral sales tax beginning at 
a relatively low rate o 
such essentials as foods 
and advancing sharply 0 
luxury articles. Such a tat 
in itself would operate 4 
an anti-inflationary brake. 
In the circumstances it 5 
one of the safest and sur 
est forms of tax, and om 
of the fairest.” 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





arm Bloc’s Bid 


lo Raise Prices: 
Press Criticism 


The farm bloc’s drive in Congress to 
pohibit sale of Government-owned farm 
wmmodities at less than parity prices is 
yidely condemned by the nation’s editors. 
Many denounce the effort unreservedly as 
mjustified pressure politics. Others, equal- 
ly opposed to the price-lifting attempt, 
sam that demands for higher farm prices 
vil continue unless wage levels are brought 
mder control and strikes are curbed. 
“The plain fact,” says the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.) “is that a 
najority of our upper chamber, in utter 
disregard of the demands of the national 
mergency, sold out to a pressure group 
of profiteers.” 

“The farm bloc maneuver is a menace, 
eeause it threatens the entire price con- 
tol program,” declares the South Bend 
Ind.) Tribune (Ind.). “It intensifies the 
danger of disastrous inflation.” 

“Of all the bottlenecks in defense, this 
ttificial legislative obstacle, which keeps 
he Government from marketing needed 
fod at fair prices, is the shoddiest, the 
shabbiest and the worst,” contends the 
New York Post (Ind.). . 

The Providence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) 
lelieves: “This situation in agriculture, 
together with the fact that wages are un- 
regulated for price control purposes, re- 
mains one of the weak spots in our eco- 
lomic armor as we wage war.” 

The Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.) 
holds that “the Administration is very in- 
consistent in its position because it has 
not tackled similar problems with some 
forthrightness,” and warns: “The Ad- 
ministration is going to have to do some- 
thing about labor and strikes before this 
program gets much older.” 

Declaring the farm bloc’s effort a “dis- 
tinct disservice to the nation,” the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.) adds: “It 
wuld not avoid precipitating a reaction 
vhich might wipe all beneficial farm leg- 
sation off the books. The other selfish in- 
terest that needs a dusting off at the Presi- 
ient’s hands is the union labor monopoly.” 
A number of editors give farmers credit 
lor more farsightedness than they ascribe 
to farm leaders in Congress. The San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. Rep.) , 
for instance, “rather thinks the individual 
lamers are all right,” and continues: “We 
have often told union labor that some of 
itsleaders are its worst enemies. The same 
thing can be told the farmers.” 
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Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 


Washington, D.C.; Administrator, Federal 
Works Agency; Former Federal Wage and 
Hour Administrator, 


answers: 


Suspension of the overtime provisions of 
the Wage and Hour Law would deprive 
many millions of unskilled, unorganized 
workers of protection against too long 
hours of work; it would not affect the age 
or hours status of organized workers, in- 
cluding most of those employed in the de- 
fense industries. Such workers are em- 
ployed under collective bargaining con- 
tracts which require the payment of time 
and a half for overtime after 40 hours, 
which agreements would be in no way 
affected by a change in the Wage and 
Hour Law. I see no justice in depriving the 
unorganized of a type of protection which 
is assured to the organized. 

Labor costs are only one element in total 
costs—about 16 per cent, on the average, 
I believe, in manufacturing. An increase 
in labor costs does not increase total costs 
in proportion. Where longer hours must 
be used to obtain greater production, the 
additional cost for overtime is spread over 
greater output and often results in de- 
creased unit costs. This is one factor 
which, despite increasing wage rates over 
the last 50 years, has resulted in steadily 
increasing production and lower prices. 

While I was Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division I received not more 
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_ Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Should Overtime Provisions of Wage Laws 
Be Suspended for the Duration 








of the War? 





As the nation starts all-out pro- 
duction to win the war, Congress 
debates the need of longer work- 
ing hours for labor without pay- 
ment of overtime rates. 

In order that we may present 
a symposium of informed opinion 
on this vital subject The United 
States News asked members of 
Congress, labor leaders and 


employers the following seeeal 
Should the operation of the 
Wages and Hours Law and 
other laws be suspended to 
permit the nation’s indus- 
tries to employ workers for 
more than 40 hours per week 
without application of over- 
time rates? 
Answers are printed herewith. 


— 





than four or five complaints from. employ- 
ers concerned in defense production that 
the overtime provisions of the law had re- 
sulted in hardship. Most of these subse- 
quently were able satisfactorily to adjust 
their operations to the needs of the law. 

Nothing in the present situation has 
caused me to change my opinion that sus- 
pension of the Wage and Hour Law, even 
as a wartime expedient, would adversely 
affect the morale of our workers and fo- 
ment discord and disunity at a time when 
unity is imperative. 


John Green 


Camden, N.J.; President, Industrial Union 

of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO), 
answers: 
The only ones to benefit by a suspension 
of the Wage and Hours Law would be the 
sweatshop employers. Collective bargain- 
ing agreements cover most defense indus- 
tries and they would not be affected by 
such legislation. On the other hand, the de- 
struction of U.S. wage standards in the un- 
organized shops would mean only that the 
employer would make more swollen profits 
at the direct expense of sweated employes. 


Colby M. Chester 


New York City; Chairman of the Board, 
General Foods Corp.; Member, Board of 
Directors, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 

answers: 

A chief reason for enacting the Wages 
and Hours Law was to spread work at a 
time when many millions of men were un- 
employed. Extra hours of work must be 
applied today to win the war. The con- 
troversy it seems to me, is only on the 
overtime rates. . . 

To increase the cost of the war effort 
means: 


(by telegraph) 


(1) A greater burden of taxes on thy 
workers’ families as well as on everyoy 
else; and 

(2) A distinct inflationary effect 
prices of things bought by workers’ fami 
lies and the general public. 

I believe workers should be well pail 
But to insist on the overtime penalties ¢ 
the depression era under wartime cond 
tions is harmful to labor and to our whd 
economy. 


Rep. Howard W. Smith 


(Dem.), Va.; Member, House Committee of 
Rules, 
answers: 
The answer is “Yes.” We cannot bes 
Hitler with a 40-hour week. 








I don’t, however, favor suspending 
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The /O0 million dollar Highball 




































Please don’t be alarmed, good reader! No genial 


4 barman is going to hand you a chit for $70,000,000 

‘ next time you order a Calvert and soda. 

; Yet it has taken Calvert's $70,000,000 of invested 
resources to insure that glorious taste you find in 
your Calvert highball. 

~—a Your bookkeeper friends might think we are 

on th talking about cold, physical assets alone. Not so. 

eryon4 Although it is true that Calvert’s vast distilleries 

| are the largest and most modern in the world. 

re But, more precious still, are Calvert’s human 
assets: its many hearts, heads and hands that are 

Il paid raising the ideals and standards of fine whiskey 

ilties making! 

aa With a great library of 253 magnificent types 
of whiskies and spirits to choose from, Calvert's 
blending scientists patiently search out those 
types that belong together — and blend them in a 

— perfect harmony of flavor, smoothness and deli- 
cate bouquet. 

For only when they have achieved a happy 
ot bes blending of every desirable whiskey quality are 





Calvert men content to bottle the result under 
the honored Calvert name. 

$70,000,000? Sure, that’s a lot of money! 

But we believe it’s worth mobilizing every 
dollar of our vast resources to produce a product 
which—year after year—continues to hold its top 
position as America’s favorite luxury whiskey.* 


| Calvert 


The Institute of Blends 





ie World Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 


or more old. 27%2% straight whiskies, 722% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 
old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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Ready to KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


®@ Years ago, the Erie Railroad embarked on a vast program 























of expansion and modernization. Now we are ready — men 


and equipment—to “keep "em rolling” for victory. 


Feeding the production lines of America’s Industries— 
carrying away their output in ever-increasing quantities...the 
road that service built is serving America as never before in 


its 110-year history. We’re at your service, too! 


For transportation information, see the Erie man. 


the 40-hour week for railroad and lik 
workers, where the purpose of the law j 
to protect public safety. 


Rep. E. E. Cox 


(Dem.), Ga.; Member, House Committee 
Rules, 


answers: 

My answer to your question is an wy 
equivocal yes. The necessity for the dis 
tribution of work no longer obtains. They 
is now a scarcity of labor. 

The safety of the nation demands su 
pension of all laws imposing work limit; 
tions for the duration of the war. 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 
(Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, House Commity 
on Labor, 
answers: 
No. The operation of the Wages anj 
Hours Law should not be suspended. 
great majority of workers under the pw. 
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REP. MARY T. NORTON 





visions of the Wage and Hour Law are nd 
protected by contracts; therefore, it : 
imperative that, with living costs moun} 
ing daily, they should have the right t 
earn more money. 

The Government would not gain by th 
suspension; neither would the war effor 
The only person to profit by the suspet 
sion would be the employer. 





John B. Andrews 


New York City; Secretary, American * 
sociation for Labor Legislation, 


answers: 





The application of the overtime rate 
time and one-half is a salutary deve 
which in time of increasing cost of liv 
like the present tends to protect the fami 
of the wage earner against a decrease 5 
real wages and a resulting lower standa 
of living. 
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They Came to Visit— 
and Stayed to Build 
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The Gulf South Offers New Opportunity for YOUR INDUSTRY 
for both WAR and PEACETIME Production! 


e Industry, like government, is awakening to the 
many industrial advantages—rich natural resources, 
available labor, ideal year-round climate—of the 
Gulf South. That’s why the Gulf South is one of 
the fastest growing industrial areas in America... 
and that’s why many young men, here for army 
training, are recommending this region to their 
parents and friends at home for war production 
and peacetime markets. 


Here a thousand and one plant sites, available 
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THE GULF SOUTH 
= INVITES INDUSTRY 


. .. industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
growing markets... plentiful land . . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate ... good schools . . . quick, 
convenient transportation .. . abundant, de- 
pendable Natural Gas. 
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to rail and water transportation and raw materials, 
await the preference of the plant engineer. Other 
Gulf South advantages include abundant, depend- 
able Natural Gas to help meet today’s demands of 
industry—white, intelligent labor—friendly people. 

Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to the requirements cf your in- 
dustry. Without obligation we will be glad to make 
a survey for you. Your inquiry will be kept strictly 


confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
received at: Baton Rouge. Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MISS- 
ISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 
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BLUEPRINT FOR NEW TAX PEAKS 


Treasury Plan for More Excise Levies, Stiffer Income Rate 


Prospect that individuals 
would bear 60 per cent of 
$7,600,000,000 increase 


Over-all tax increases proposed by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau would put 54 per cent 
more revenue into the Treasury annually. 
Revenue under present levies is estimated 
at $16,016,000,000; proposed rates would 
yield approximately $24,610,000,000. 

Individuals now paying a total of 
$5,000,000,000 would pay $8,200,000,000; 
corporation taxes would rise from $7,200,- 
000,000 to $10,260,000,000; estate and gift 
levies would jump from $516,000,000 to 
$850,000,000; excise tax collections, now 
$3,300,000,000, would mount to $4,620,- 
000,000; loophole closing would bring in 
$680,000,000. 

Estimates above do not include pay- 
roll taxes under the Social Security Law. 
A later request will be made, Mr. Morgen- 
thau told the House Ways and Means 
Committee, to increase those levies by 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 

Against the estimated $24,610,000,000 
over-all yield of the proposed levies is an 
offset, estimated by Mr. Morgenthau at 
around $1,000,000,000, representing over- 
lapping of effectiveness among the rates. 

Individuals would pay probably 60 per 
cent of the total increase, considering ex- 
cise, estate and gift taxes in addition to 
income tax rises; corporations would pay 
probably 40 per cent. 

That outlook, of course, is based solely 
on the Treasury’s recommendations, which 
are only the starting point for the tax bill 
that Congress finally will work out. But 
to give an idea of what new taxes may be 
like, this is what the Treasury plan in its 
present form would mean: 

The standard of living, it is estimated 
officially, would decline to the level of 
1932. Higher taxes would contribute, es- 
pecially in the low-income group, but ra- 
tioning and conversion from civilian to 
war needs in production would contribute 
more. 

Business profits would drop, it is esti- 
mated, to the lean average of the five 
years from 1935 to 1939, with higher taxes 
far and away the chief factor. 

Individuals of low income, say $750 to 
$2,000, would pay income taxes of from 
two to nearly three times as much as now. 
On $2,000 income, single persons would 
pay $230 where they now pay $117; mar- 
ried persons, $80 where they now pay $42. 
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SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
Everything but a sales tax 


Individuals of medium income, $2,000 
to $10,000, would pay double or more. 
Examples of the increase: On $5,000 in- 
come, single persons from $483 to $1,023 
and married persons from $375 to $805; 
on $10,000 income, single persons from 
$1,493 to $2,720 and married persons from 
$1,305 to $2,405. These estimates for mar- 


ried persons are for those without de 
pendents. For a married person with two 
dependents, the tax on $5,000 would gy 
from $271 to $587. 

Individuals earning $10,000 or more, 
On incomes between $10,000 and $16,000, 
the same rapid rate of increase would ap 


ply. On net taxable income in excess off 


$16,000, the Government would collec 
more than half, or 52 per cent: in exces 
of $20,000, 58 per cent; in excess of $50,000, 
80 per cent; in excess of $100,000, 90 pe 
cent. A married person with income of $25, 
000 would pay $9,960; on $50,000 income 
he would pay $27,145; on $100,000, } 
would pay $68,965. 

Married persons with income of $1,000 
000 would pay $878,935 in income tax, 
tain about $120,000. 

Personal exemptions ($750 for single, 
$1,500 for married persons) and _ alloy. 
ance for dependents ($400 each) would 
remain as at present. 

Employes subject to the tax would hav 
a part of their income taxes withheld eve 
pay day. They would fill out forms fe 
their employers, showing whether they ar 
married and the number of dependen 
From this information, the employer woul 
calculate how much of their pay should k 
deducted and withheld, up to 10 per cent 
of the taxable income. 

Illustration: A married man _ earning 
$3,000 a year, with no dependents, would 
have a personal exemption of $1,500. The 
remainder of his pay, $1,500, would be sub 


ject to the tax. Of that $1,500, the emf 





Your Income Tax Under Proposed Rates 


Net income 
Before Personal 
Exemption and 

Credit for Dependents Law 


Single—no dependent 


Present Treasury 


Proposal 

$ 800 % 3 % 
1,000 21 
1,200 40 
1,500 69 
2,000 117 
2,400 155 
3,000 221 
4,000 347 
5,000 483 
10,000 1,493 
25,000 7,224 
50,000 20,882 
100,000 53,214 
1,000,000 733,139 


Note: Assumes maximum earned income 


1,023 
2,720 
10,418 
27,715 
69,625 
879,610 





8 Married—two dependents 


PerCent 
Increase 
167 

90 
80 
86 
97 oo 
107 6 
113 58 
112 154 
112 271 
82 1,117 
44 6,480 
33 19,967 
31 52,160 
20 731,930 


Per Cent 
Increase 


Present 
aw 


Treasury 
Proposal 


_— $ 


16 

118 

333 

587 
2,143 
9,472 46 
26,537 33 
68,261 31 
878,215 20 


under present law; under Treasury pro 


117 
92 


credit 


posal, the earned income credit has been eliminated. 
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BENDIX ® ECLIPSE & PIONEER & SCINTILLA & STROMBERG ® FRIEZ & ZENITH 
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ALL WE CAN DO ::: 
for all that Ameuca meane / 


There’ll be many an enemy bomber downed, many a menacing 





tank stopped in its clattering tracks, many a hostile vessel sunk, 
through the micrometric accuracy of American craftsmen. 

For today’s battles are won at lathe and desk and drafting- 
board, as well as at the gun-breech and bomb-release. 

In your peaceful service, America’s aircraft and automotive 
industries developed the superb skills that are such priceless 
assets in this hour of need. As a vital part of these great indus- 
tries, Bendix has enlisted with its loyal army of more than forty 
thousand employees, in devotion to our One Big Job—victory. 

Bendix Products embrace aircraft carburetion, ignition, elec- 
trical units, instruments, radio and landing-gear. They include 
guns and gunfire controls, a vast array of ship equipment and 
vital components of nearly every tank, truck and scout-car. 

We’re building our best into each... with all our hearts 
... for all that America means. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Serving the cause of Victory in twenty great plants spread 


across America from the Atlantic Seaboard to California 











ployer would be required to withhold up 
to a limit of 10 per cent. The percentage 
to be withheld would be discretionary with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If the Sec- 
retary should call for a 10 per cent de- 
duction, the employer would deduct $150, 
in equal installments during the year. 

At the end of every three-month period, 
the employer would forward the amount 
withheld to the Treasury Department. The 
employe would be given a credit for the 
deductions during the year; in this case he 
could deduct $150 from the amount of 
his annual income tax payment to the 
Government. 

But he would be required to pay one- 
half of his total income tax March 15, in- 
stead of one-fourth, as at present. The re- 
maining half would be paid in later install- 
ments. 

Employers would have to make indi- 
vidual calculations and quarterly reports 
when remitting to the Government; in all 
likelihood would have to expand their 
staffs of clerical workers to do the addi- 
tional work. 

Earned income credit to individuals 
would be abolished. Now 10 per cent on 
earned income up to $14,000, it is deducted 
before computing the normal tax. 

Joint returns of married persons would 
be mandatory. Working spouses would be 
taxed more lightly on earnings than on in- 
from investment. 

Individuals would bear the brunt of 
many increases other than those of income 
tax rates. All the excise tax rises and many 
of those under other subheadings would 
apply, in large degree, to individuals. 

Heirs would Proceeds of 
insurance policies would be lumped with 


come 


receive less. 
other assets of estates. Present exemption 
is $40,000 of other assets, plus $40,000 of 
insurance. This $80,000 limit would be cut 
to $60,000. Tax rates now start at 3 per 
cent on the first $5,000 taxable; they would 
start, under the Treasury program, at 8 per 
cent. 

An estate of $100,000 would be taxed 
$10,450, as compared with the present levy 
of $7,000. On a $75,000 estate the tax 
would be $1,750. It is now $1,050. On all 
over $10,000,000, the tax would be 80 per 
cent. 

Donors would be limited to an aggre- 
gate of $5,000 in tax-exempt gifts during a 
year. All gifts made by persons 65 years 
of age or over would be taxed as transfers 
made “in contemplation of death.” Be- 
quests to charity now are tax-exempt to 
unlimited extent; a limitation, not specified, 
is proposed. 

Investors would face a withholding tax, 
at the source, of 10 per cent on all divi- 
dends and interest payments on bonds. A 
higher tax on capital gains is proposed: 
Long-term profits would be defined as 
those on assets held more than 18 months 
and a tax of 30 per cent on half of the 
profit would be levied. Credits for capital 
losses would be revised; also a credit of up 
to $1,000 for capital losses, whether long- 
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Article Present Rate 
Photographic apparatus 
Pipe-line transportation 
Telephone, telegraph, cable 


10 per cent 
41% per cent 





Gasoline, per gallon 11% cents 
Lubricating oil, per gallon 4% cents 
Beer, per barrel $6 

Wines . 

Distilled spirits, per gallon $4 


Transportation of persons 5 per cent 


Carbonated soft drinks None 
Candy and chewing gum None 


Cigars 


18 cents 
$3.25 


Smoking tobacco, per pound 
Cigarettes, per thousand 


Cigarette papers and tubes 





How Treasury Would Increase Excise 


Rates 


Proposed Rate 


25 per cent 

10 per cent 

About 50 per cent higher 

3 cents 

10 cents 

$8 

About 50 per cent higher 

86 

15 per cent on transportation. 20 per cent 
on seats and berths 

Schedule based on one cent per bottle re- 
tailing at not more than 10 cents 

80 cents per pound of carbonic gas used in 
unbottled drinks 

15 per cent 

New rate schedule, ranging from $2.50 per 
thousand to $40 per thousand 

36 cents 

$3.50—10-cent brands 

$4.00—15-cent brands 

New schedule, 1 cent per 25 papers or tubes 





term or short-term, against other income is 
proposed. 

All individuals probably would feel higher 
levies under the proposed excise tax sched- 
ules. In most cases these would take the 
form of higher retail prices. (See table) 

Corporation taxes would be revised up- 
ward. Excess profits taxes would be in- 
creased horizontally 15 percentage points 
for each bracket, rising to 75 per cent. Sur- 
tax would be 16 per cent for corporations 
with net taxable income of less than $25,- 
000; 31 per cent for those with income of 
more than $25,000. The normal rates would 
not be changed, nor would present credits 
which are allowed when the tax is com- 
puted. 

Consolidated returns, permitted 
only for excess profits tax purposes (with 
some notable exceptions), also would be 
permitted for purposes of the corporation 
income tax, but a suggestion is made that 
consideration be given to a differential tax 
on consolidated income as distinct from 
nonconsolidated. Certain technical “relief” 
provisions also are suggested, applicable 
mainly to corporations with dwindling in- 
come. 

Rebates of corporation tax in cases 
where the Government collects more than 
80 per cent of a corporation’s income are 
recommended. The combined rate can rise 
as high as 88.75 per cent. In such instances, 
the Government would impound all col- 
lections in excess of 80 per cent and return 
the impounded levy after the war. 

Tax-exempt corporations (fraternal. 
educational, religious, trade, ete.) would 
be taxed on profits made from engaging in 
business not directly in line with their 
avowed: objectives. 

Oil companies would pay more through 
elimination of the present allowance for 
percentage depletion, but “wild-catters” 
discovering new pools of oil or gas might 
be granted percentage depletion allowances 
up to 27% per cent. 


now 





Mining companies no longer would be 
given an option of charging drilling and 
development costs to expense; would } 
required to place such costs in capita 
account. 

Capital stock taxes on all corporation 
would be repealed. 

Life insurance companies would be rv. 
quired to pay much more through revisior 
of deductions allowed at present and i 
other ways. The Treasury contends that 
on earned investment income of more thar 
$1,000,000,000 in 1939, these companie: 
paid “a total income tax of only $459,000, 
Policy holders would feel the effects direct- 
ly. possibly in higher premiums or smaller 
dividends on policies or both. 

Mutual casualty insurance companies 
would be required to pay on a basis mor 
in parity with stock companies. 

Pension trusts, to win tax exemption 
would be required to meet changed stant. 
ards. 

Hardships and inequities. Attentior 
and relief are recommended for such cases 
Wider latitude would be allowed in deduce: 
ing investment expense; individuals ex 
panding their business to meet war cor- 
tracts would be given identical amortiza- 
tion privileges with corporations; busines 
bad debt deductions would be liberalize 
somewhat; other minor relief provision 
are proposed for special classes. 

Lawyers and others paid in lump suns 
for services over five years or more .woul 
be given some measure of relief. 

In the long list of tax proposals one out- 
standing possibility was omitted. This wa 
the move, reportedly gaining strength it 
Congress, to enact into law a general sale 
tax. 

Mr. Morgenthau speaking of the lowes: 
income earners, told the committee: ‘I 
-~annot recommend a direct tax upon them 
until we have exhausted every possible 
source of revenue from those who enjé 
higher incomes.” 
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Unafraid! 






Repucep to its simplest personal terms, that is what 
we are fighting for. 


The victory will “take winning”’ but it will be won. 


For America is strong . . . strong in red-blooded patri- 
otic men and women ... strong in industrial plants 
equipped to produce the sinews of war ... strong in 
financial resources . . . strong in the capacity of our people 
to work, save and sacrifice . . . and above all else, strong 
in the will of a free people to keep their freedom. 


Society, 


Another source of national strength is the family secur- 
ity that the American people have built and are continuing 
to build through life insurance. 





This family security is more important today than ever 
before. It helps to build national morale, and sound morale 
among Defense Workers and other home folks, as well as 
among our fighting forces, is essential to victory. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
provides $7,607,000,000 of life insurance protection. 


Life insurance also serves to strengthen the social and ‘YOUR POLICY” 
economic fabric of the nation through the UNCCASING flow There is a story behind every life insurance policy. ..a story of things deep 
of benefit payments. Every hour of 1941 The Equitable paid down in human hearts. The smile of a baby. . .the tender glow in the heart 
an average of $23,918 in benefits, a total of $209,000,000. of a mother...the pride of a father. In reality, these human things are as 
much a part of the annual report of a great life insurance institution as an 
accounting of the stewardship of millions of dollars of policyholder funds. 
“Your Policy,’’ annual report of The Equitable Society, endeavors to capture 
some of these human things. It also contains practical illustrations of how best 


A life insurance institution is also privileged to aid 
the war effort by investing in U.S. Government securities 
and by providing capital to industry to produce needed 


materials. The Equitable recognizes an obligation on behalf to use your present insurance. You may obtain a copy from any Equitable 
of its policyholders to direct a large part of its funds into agent or the Society’s home office. A copy is being mailed to all policyholders. 
Government securities. Between the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor and the year-end, The Equitable acquired $88,500,000 SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT FILED WITH 
of U.S. Government obligations. Supplementing financial = NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT =~ a 
5 a “ia December 31, 
aid to Government, The Equitable has $1,491,500,000 at ASSETS 1941 
work in industry and business. Ee o's dueeadin al deanna ainsi sikco natn $ 82,957,111 
Seo : — , U. S. Government Obligationst............ 407,120,949 
By promoting individual thrift, life insurance is support- Pests Ustihy. Railroad, Industrial and other paiaiaied 
H mr’ . : * : OMGBT . os ss eccecsesccccesecessesssece -450,909, 
Ing the Government s program for reducing non essential Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks eeeeereesce 46,619,388 
spending and paving the way for increased war production. CD ccuscsecncnsecneseusssass 391,075 
Equitable agents last year helped 100,000 persons to estab- Moregege aoe teen eer enees beeeeeeeeeees aan 
lish $306,000,000 of individual life insurance protection. Loans on Society's Policies....,.+-........ 197,459,611 
Th . d h a oe Other Assets. cecccccsccces TTTT TTT Tree 57,200,112 
. ge ne mh os a a w" — _ “a Total Admitted Assets...:.2...04--..--. 32,740,635,508 
ee ee ee ag Saya vey v8 oes RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
withstand financial shocks of the war period but provide Reserves for policy and contract liabilities. ... $2,546,850.838 
a backlog of security to meet post-war readjustments. Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and unpaid 
3 : : Ss 6 b.05 008. 50.5-05000640000 0008008 29,085,890 
Yust as every Equitable policyholder will make the ut- Reserve for taxes.......++-seeeeee+: oe 4,280,500 
most possible personal contribution toward our war effort, a memeber 
so the management will work and plan with the one objec- Reserve for future payments F apned agents” — 
oy, > »—help} “ric eV. retirement plans and to retired employees. . 4,039, 
=e that transcends all else helping America to achieve Funds allocated for dividends in 1942....... 34,401,465 
victory, Surplus funds for special contingencies. . . . . . 7,786,000 
Unassigned funds (surplus). .............--. 108,695,248 
FZ ° Total Liabilities and Reserves..........- $2,740,635,508 
ee *Including time deposits of $99,808. 
nl tincluding $5,356,316 on deposit with public authorities. 
PRESIDENT 
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straight announcement 






of importance to Businessmen 








SS SGaE AMERICANS are learning how to make 


€ 








ys 3] our automobiles and radios last longer, how 
8 g to conserve on fuel and food, how to extend 
ow 





the life of tires and overshoes. What was 
once a matter of pure common-sense thrift is now in 
addition a matter of patriotic urgency. 

The need to save what we have is particularly vital in 
the conservation of Dictaphone dictating equipment. 

On a thousand fronts of wartime business, the Dicta- 
phone method is daily pushing through the specifica- 
tions and orders essential to America’s all-out war effort. 
It is helping key men keep ahead of almost incredible 
volumes of essential work—doubling their ability to get 
things done, fast! 

The demand for these dictating machines is such that 
we must ask businessmen to apply to them the same 
sound principles of conservation they are adopting to- 
ward scarce items of their personal use. 

To that end, we offer this simple 3-point program: 

1. Make your present Dictaphone equipment last for the 
duration. 


bho 


. Make your Dictaphone serve you best by maintaining it 
at full efficiency. Investigate the Dictaphone Mainte- 
nance Program. 

3. If war conditions have reduced your business activity so 

that your Dictaphone should be released for use in direct 


war effort, ask about Dictaphone Relocation Service. 











To extend the life of your present Dictaphone equipment 
and assure its maximum usefulness, we recommend the 


Dictaphone Maintenance Program. 


For a nominal charge, an expert Dictaphone techni- 
cian under direct factory supervision will inspect your 
machine regularly each month, see that it is properly 
lubricated and make sure that its many moving parts are 
properly adjusted. Each monthly inspection guarantees 
thirty days of efficient, uninterrupted service. Emer- 
gency calls, if made necessary by accident, fire, or any 


other cause, are made without any extra charge. 


Remember that dictating machines, like other pre- 
cision instruments, require expert care and servicing 
to keep them operating perfectly. Because Dictaphone 
equipment may be giving you satisfaction even when it 
needs attention, you and your secretary may be handi- 
capping yourselves without knowing it. 

e For further information about the Maintenance Pro- 
gram or the Relocation Service, look up Dictaphone 
Corporation in your local telephone directory, or write 
or wire us direct. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing: 


ton Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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Tax increases to come out of Congress will look about like this..... 

For individuals: Nearer $2,000,000,000 than the $3,200,000,000 requested. 
For corporations: Nearer $2,000,000,000 than Treasury's $3,060,000,000. 
Over-all: Nearer $5,000,000,000 than $7,600,000,000 of requested new money. 








In more detail, the tax outlook for individuals is this..... 

Starting tax rate of 16 per cent is probable. Treasury suggests it. 

But: Some cut is probable in Treasury's suggested rates on incomes of $3,000 
to $10,000. Increases in this income range are very drastic. 

Employers very probably will be required to withhold a portion of the 1942 
income of employes; very probably will become income tax collectors. 

Issue of compulsory joint income tax returns will probably be compromised. 











Corporation tax outlook is for..... 

A normal tax of 24 per cent, unchanged. 

A war surtax of somewhat less than the 31 per cent the Treasury asks for 
incomes over $25,000. Idea of Congress leaders is that this is much too high. 

A compromise on excess profits tax changes, with Congress inclined to put a 
heavier load on this tax by lowering the base for credits and by raising rates 
instead of voting a high war surtax. This will be a big point of argument. 

A repeal of the capital stock and declared excess profits tax. 

A defeat of plans for a flat percentage limit on profits. 

In other tax fields the outlook is for..... 

A tightening of the tax on capital gains and losses. 

A compromise on taxation of income from outstanding as well as future is- 
sues of State and local securities. This income may be taxed as income from 
federals. 

An increase in tax rates applied to estates and gifts. 

An increase in excise taxes on many products, but probably not as sharp as 
Treasury asks. Treasury would tax beer, liquor, transportation heavily. 

A 50-50 chance for a general manufacturers' sales tax. 

Either a compromise or defeat on the issue of depletion allowances. 

A probable compromise later in the year on the Treasury's coming request for 
$2,000,000,000 additional revenue from pay-roll taxes to support Social Security. 






































If Congress accepts the Treasury's revenue goals it means..... 

A federal tax load of $27,000,000,000 if unemployment insurance is included. 

Then: An increase to $29,000,000,000 if new pay-roll taxes are voted. 

That's 26 per cent of expected 1942 national income. It is in addition to 
State and local taxes, which add other billions. 








Expected effect of new taxes on dividends is this..... 

First: Increase to $10,200,000,000 of the total tax load on corporations. 

Next: This tax load, deducted from expected 1942 net income of corporations 
of $16,000,000,000, leaves $5,800,000,000 as net after taxes. 

Then: If corporations retain in 1942 the $3,000,000,000 of earnings that 






(over) 










TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


they retained in 1941 == and they will need to, owing to rising activity <= 
there would remain for dividends only about $2,800,000,000. 

That means: A reduction in probable net available for dividends of more 
than one-third compared with the $4,600,000,000 estimated for 1941. 

And: It means a profit level about like that of 1936, 1937 and 1939. 





Middle-class individuals would be hardest hit by Treasury's proposals. 

For example: A family of four with $3,000 income paid $58 tax on 1941 in- 
come and would pay $118 on 1942 income, or a family with $5,000 income paid $271 
on 1941 income and would pay $587 on 1942 income. 

Coupled with rising prices and relatively fixed income this will meanee... 

A sharp cut in savings out of which durable goods often were bought. 

A cut _in funds available for education of children. 

A more cautious policy in general when spending money. 

But: This is exactly what the Government is seeking. Its object is to cut 
down on consumption, to prevent consumers from spending too much money. 

















Rationing of typewriters is just one more straw in the wind. 

The fact is this: Rationing is going to spread far and wide. It's the only 
effective means (1) to stop hoarding; (2) to control retail prices. 

Businessmen are wise who anticipate whatever future needs that still can be 
filled. There need be no overstocking, no hoarding. But: It is impossible to 
tell when war demands will force the use of controls over Supply in all fields. 

Shortages tend to feed on themselves, tend to create the same sort of panic 
over scarcity that abundance and falling prices created after 1929. 








Reasons why Henderson's price control troubles will grow are these..ee. 

1. Donald Nelson, as reported here that he would, is to negotiate future 
defense contracts rather than to let by bid. Price is a secondary factor. 

2. Mr. Roosevelt is opposing any change in the 40-hour-week laws that would 
result in reduction of weekly income of workers by removing overtime pay. 

5. Farmers are seeing that price is a secondary factor in dealing with labor 
and industry and are insisting that their prices should be left free. 

It's a_ sort of ring-around-a-rosy: Every group wants to protect its own 
position or its own living standard.in this war period. 

Bui: That simply can't be done. Not everybody can really get rich out of 
inflation. And: Not everybody can have the goods he wants when there simply 
won't be enough to go around. The learning of the inflation lesson may be hard. 














In the over-all pictures..... 
Officer training: The Army is to attract many junior executives and others 
by voluntary enlistment for officer training, by promise to married men that 
they will be given a chance for commissions. Need is for 75,000 officers in 1942. 
Specialist reserve: There's to be another drain on executives, engineers, 
etc., through recruiting of an Army reserve of specialists to relieve Regular 
Army officers for combat duty. Commissions will be offered to those who serve. 
Rubber: It is highly important to make whatever plans are possible for an 
adjustment to drastic reduction in automobile transport. Tires aren't likely to 
be taken away from car owners any time soon. But: Car use will be cut forcibly. 
Retail prices: Sharp advance under way still leaves a spread in the rela- 
tive advance compared with wholesale prices, still suggests further sharp ad- 
vances. Higher costs of food and clothing will bolster labor's demand for wage 
increases. 
Effect of war demands is only now beginning to be felt. 
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Lost ground can always be regained 
.-- lost TIME never!”— President Roosevelt 
[Message to Congress, January 6, 1942) 


Neither metal nor rubber, money nor 
manpower, but Time is the greatest short- 
age of all. 


To make every minute count, assembly 
lines in thousands of factories never stop. 


Key men—Army, Navy, government, busi- 
ness—are speeding from city to city to 
coordinate production details in this vast 
industrial effort. 


For such men, and for the nation, Air 
Transportation not only saves, but also 
gains days and weeks of precious time. 


It shuttles them from job to job through- 
out the nation and beyond the seas. 


t carries them thousands of miles in a 
matter of hours, not days ... at about the 
same cost as for first class travel by any 
other means. 


It’s the next best thing to putting a man 
in two different places at once! 


By gaining time for those who travel, Air 
Transportation helps relieve the greatest 
shortage of all... 


TIME itself! 
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SAVE “aa, 1/R 


For information on schedules, fares, etc., to any point on the domestic or 


international Airlines, ask any travel agent or airline office: or write to 


Ain TRANSPORT AssociaTION, 1515 Massachusetts Ave.. N.W..W; shington,D.C, 








Joint Plant Committees: What Government Plan 
Would Mean to Labor Unions and Management 


Speed-up. This country now is to see whether American 

industry and American labor can produce war 
materials in quantity and in time for victory. President 
Roosevelt has warned that victory depends in large part on 
war production this spring and summer. Donald Nelson, war 
production chief, is asking men and management “to give up 
all else but war and production for war” for the remaining 
days of this year. CIO President Philip Murray is telling 
labor: “Get on the job at once . . . Let our slogan be, Work, 
Work, Work.” This is the beginning of a production speed- 
up for which the Government is mobilizing all technical and 
propaganda forces of the Government, of industry and of the 
labor unions. 


WHAT IT MEANS: The production drive, if successful, will 
require suspension of all strikes. It will require four-shift, 
168-hour operation for plants and for machines wherever 
continuous operation is possible, and work for men and 
machines on Sundays and holidays. It means a new voice 
for the labor unions in advising and suggesting to man- 
agement short cuts and savings in time and materials. For 
management, it means more work and still longer hours. 


JOINT COMMITTEES: Details of the production offensive al- 
ready are in the hands of the War Production Board’s 
Labor Division. The Labor Division under Sidney Hill- 
man is to supervise the establishment of management- 
labor committees in every plant to direct the campaign. 
An Official Plan Book, soon to be distributed to all firms 
working on Government orders, explains: “A Government 
official has been instructed to call together proper repre- 
sentatives of labor and management in the plant to estab- 
lish a joint committee to direct the production drive in 
your plant. He has been instructed to make sure that this 
joint committee truly represents both management and 
labor and that this committee’s function be made perma- 
nent for the duration of the war. He has been instructed 
to see to it that in those plants or departments where the 
workers belong to a labor organization the union repre- 
sentatives will constitute the labor half of the joint com- 
mittee.” 


PLANT EFFICIENCY: The only controversial assignment given 
to the joint committees is “to arrange for a study of plant 
efficiency.” The official plan places within the proper scope 
of the study such subjects as: taking care of tools, pre- 
venting breakdowns, reducing accidents, good lighting, 
maintenance and repair, adapting old machines to new 
uses, cutting wastage, breaking production bottlenecks 
and using every machine. to the fullest extent. In other 
words, any ideas for operating the plant that will speed up 
production. There is no requirement, however, that man- 
agement accept any efficiency proposals that it does not 
believe feasible. 


PROPAGANDA: The joint committees also are expected to 
bring home to plant employes by a dozen different psycho- 
logical devices the necessity for the speed-up. Each plant 
and each department is to have an official production 
quota and a scoreboard for comparing results against the 
quota. Special communiques reporting how the materials 
or weapons produced acted under fire on sea or in specific 
land actions will be sent in by the Army and Navy. News 


Labor Week 
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is to be carried to plant employes through loud-speak 
systems and bulletin boards. Posters will be provided 
the Government. Slogan contests are to be started. Spegj 
Government awards will be made for production feats pe, 
formed by individual employes. These are a few of th 
devices being prepared. 


—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM GREEN PHILIP MURRAY 
“Directly in line“ 


UNION REACTION: “Enthusiastic co-operation” of C0 
unions has been pledged by Philip Murray. The C0 
president has accepted the Nelson plan as “directly i 
line” with his own “industry council plan,” although M, 


the joint committees. Officers of CIO unions have bee 
instructed to act immediately to set up production com- 
mittees in the plants where they are operating. In many 
cases where such committees had been set up on CI 
initiative, Mr. Murray maintains that production ir 
creased from 10 to 50 per cent. For the AFL, President 
William Green accepted the Nelson program wholehear- 
edly in a letter to the war production chief. Said he: “Your 
suggestion 


Nelson has refused to transfer any control of industry | 


. . for exchange of ideas and suggestions t# 


promote production, is in line with our long-establishelf 


practice of union-management co-operation through com 


mittees set up for that purpose. .. . I offer you the co-oper- 


ation of the 5,000,000 wage earners organized in the AFL’ |g 


EMPLOYER REACTION: Up to now most employers have 


been reluctant to set up any committees which might 


serve as vehicles for union interference in management }é 


affairs. Most companies have contended that their exect- 
tives were busy enough on production problems without! 
debating plant efficiency with union representatives. Some 
fear has been expressed that the new joint committees wil 
be used by the unions to 
management 


gather technical knowledge of 
techniques—a_ prerequisite to successful 
operation of Mr. Murray’s plan for management of it 
dustry by national and local councils. Whether Mr. N¢ 
son’s assurances that the new program will not interfet 
with management prerogatives is sufficient to win fil 


co-operation of management is not yet clear. 
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Strikes 


strikes, other 
putes which held up industrial produc- 
in were reported in Washington last 
kek. More than 5,725 employes were in- 
jved. The number of strikes represents 
irop of almost 50 per cent from the rec- 
| wartime total reported a week ago. 
(S.N. March 6.) 

In the list below, the figures in paren- 
ses are the approximate number of em- 
ves involved in each strike. Asterisks 
icate the slowdowns. 


slow dow ns and 

























The Totals: 


8 AFL strikes involving more 
than 4,375 employes. 

7 CIO strikes involving more 
than 650 employes. 

1 independent union strike in- 
volving 700 employes. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 

MDING TRADES: 

Fisher-Memphis Aircraft Division, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Marine Construction Co., San 
Calif. 

Qverhead Door Co., Hartford City, Ind. 

(100) 

WorKERS: 

Hazel Atlas Co., 

(1,700) 

ENT WORKERS: 

Gable Raincoat Co., Boston, Mass. (2,000) 

Cosmopolitan Garment Co., Cambridge, 

Mass. (250) 

aL TRADES: 

Coney Island Electroplate Works, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (25) 

SCELLANEOUS: 

Armstrong Cork Co., Braintree, Mass. 
(300) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 

Auto WORKERS: 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. (350) 

Firestone Rubber & Metal Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich.* 

CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 

— Equipment Co., South Bend, 
nd. 


Diego, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


EvectricaL AND Rapio WORKERS: 

Motor City Spring Co., Detroit. (80) 

Stee. WORKERS: 

Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich.* 

National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

P. Wall Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (220) 

INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson City, 
N.Y. (700) 


Closed shop. Legality of closed shop 
agreements between unions and employers 
now is in doubt as the result of a decision 
by the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals at 
San Francisco. The court has ruled that 
tlosed-shop contracts are legal under the 
National Labor Relations Act only where 
a majority of the employes affected have 
pecifically designated the union to repre- 
nt them for the purpose of negotiating 
aclosed shop. For an employer to escape 
reinstating and paying back wages to em- 
ployes discharged for failure to join or 
ats their union membership, the 
court’s rule requires the employer to prove 
that, when the contract was made, the 
union had received specific designation for 
that particular purpose “by each laborer 
in the claimed majority.” 
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- The Busiest 


Watchman in 
America! 



















America’s factories are working night 
and day behind ‘‘closed doors” 
guarded by U-S-S Cyclone Fence from 
snoopers, saboteurs and other trouble 
makers. With such protection, your 
watchmen can stop everyone who enters 
or leaves the plant--and demand dis- 
play of proper credentials. 


Cyclone Fence provides a high bar- 
rier of steel. This is forceful warning 
that the management means business in 
its plant protection. 


The tough strands of barbed wire are 
firmly held in sturdy extension arms. 
Several designs of arms are available, 
some with barbed wires extending on 
both sides of the fence top. 


Don’t let any “leaks” exist. Guard every walk 
or driveway with a locked gate of ample height. 
Cyclone gates are easy for watchmen to handle, 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, speci- 
fications and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and 
business. Whether you need 
a few feet of fence or 10 
miles of it, you need this 
book. Buy no fence until you 
see what Cyclone has to offer. 


ean 


we is the condition of your plant 
' protection system? Is your plant com- 
pletely enclosed in sturdy fence? Are vital 
spots inside the plant given extra protection? 
We will gladly help you work out your plant 
protection system as it regards the use of 
fence. A few repairs may be all that is needed. 
Perhaps only a few feet of fence or a gate 
would perfect an almost complete system. 
Call on us for this help. There’s no obligation 
involved. And, subject to priority restrictions, 
we will do all we can to help you get the 
fence you need, 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) - . ‘ ' 
Please mail me, without obligation, a 


Waukegan, II. Branches in Principal Cities ‘copy of “You , ‘ > 
—s f : : ee yur Fence—-How to Choos 
United States Steel Export Company, New York It. ‘Hew so Uae It.” 1 enn tahezestedl tn 


"LENCE 








CYCLONE FENCE 
Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E32 





fencing: Industrial; Estate; | 

Ccyve | ae | & Playground: ™ Residence: School, | 

Uss Approximately feet. 
S) FENCE s-:. | 
\ddress | 

| City State | 





The Khare 


Title Reg. Appl’d for U.S. Pat. Off. 


Companies confident of 
meeting program for 
100,000 pilots this year 


X—Training Planes 


The United States has set its sights for 
the world’s greatest air force. The Army 
aims to build a million-man force this year, 
with twice that number as the ultimate 
goal. The Navy’s present schedules call for 
30,000 pilots every twelve months. To- 
gether, the programs mean that more than 
100,000 men must be taught military flying 
before this year is up. Increased produc- 
tion of training planes is the first require- 
ment of the programs. 

President Roosevelt has outlined the 
task. Of the 60,000 planes he called for in 
1942, about 10,000 are to be nontactical 
types. Next year the goal is 25,000. 

Hundreds of such planes already are 
rolling out of factory doors every month. 
Manufacturers are confident that the thou- 
sands needed for the future will be on the 
warm-up lines in time. 

The confidence of the manufacturers is 
based on their past record. That record 
shows few real shortages of training planes. 
Temporary delays at some training fields 
because of insufficient trainers average out 
against experiences at other fields where 
planes piled up waiting for student pilots 
to use them. Such dislocations, according 
to both Army and industry spokesmen, 
must be expected when skyrocketing ex- 
pansion is attempted. Only 20 months ago, 
Army air strength stood at 3,322 officers, 
1,894 flying cadets. 

Ten companies turn out the trainers 
used by the Army and Navy, furnish oth- 
ers for Canada, Great Britain, Latin- 
American allies. These companies jammed 
through multiple factory expansions with- 
out waiting for guarantees of their money, 
led the way in the feverish struggle to 
change small, craft shops into continuous 
production plants. And they got the train- 
ers out when needed. Here is the story of 
each company’s part in the program. 

Primary. Four companies make the 
small, open-cockpit types used to teach the 
beginner fundamental rules of flying. 
Equipped with the minimum of instru- 
ments, these planes must be built to with- 
stand rough treatment from inexperienced 
hands. Engines run from 150 to 225 horse- 
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of Industry — 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cms neW 


power, and top speed is held down to 
about 125 miles per hour. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.: 
Under the direction of President J. Carl- 
ton Ward, Jr., and Chairman of the Board 
Sherman M. Fairchild, this corporation 
builds the PT-19 for the Army. 

Latest model of the PT-19 utilizes 
“duramold,” a plastic of plywood and 
resinous glue that replaces critical steel 
and aluminum in wing and tail structures. 





respondence—a special report on the battle of populldine 
duction. The story of how American industry is pp 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a tisink”® 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won 


AIR TRAINERS: PRODUCTION RECORD 


Manufacturers of Student Planes Keep Pace With War Requirement,” 


renov 
» anc 
or the 
Ryan 
Jaude 
rainer 
D sign 
olume 


nd is U 

It saves about 100 pounds of steel tubingplane t 
and aluminum alloys per plane. Importang§i®4s 
of the engineering and design advan: In 
in that development was underlined gold &! 
Merrill C. Meigs, chief of the aircraft seqgomia | 
tion in the War Production Board, whq 5?” 
declared that Fairchild’s use of duramolptainet 
provided a “road map for the industry "peade 
A small city in Maryland is the sceygacturit 
of Fairchild’s ‘production. Operations haygpP*"#! 
spread out from the original building apipant 
Stear 

lane | 


ti me 
ime | 


—Wide World, ANF phote 
. » « AS ALL PLANTS SWING INTO CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS’ *® 


war cols new additions to more than three other 

2 of 5 ildings scattered over the city. One is 

 s- pBrenovated fairgrounds exhibition build- 

y '$ Bra yw, another, a factory originally designed 

@ fising the manufacture of buttons. 

De Won Ryan Aeronautical Co.: President T. 
laude Ryan pioneered the monoplane 

ainer for the air forces. After winning a 

) sign competition in 1939, he started 
glume production on the PT-20. Now the 
Qvan list includes the PT-16, 21 and 22. 
‘Another Ryan model, the NR-1, is 
NEnts qipped with floats for seaplane training 
nd is used by the Navy. Many Ryan sea- 
el tubingplane trainers were sold to the Nether- 
portanesil East Indies before outbreak of the 
advancstal: Increased orders had caused a three- 
lined }qold expansion of the Ryan plant in Cali- 
craft seqgomia before the middle of last year. __ 
ard, whq Spartan Aircraft Co.: The Navy’s NP 
luramojftainer is made by this Oklahoma concern, 
idustrypeaded by W. G. Skelly. He directs manu- 
he scengacturing operations, with the affiliated 
ons hayppartan School of Aeronautics as an impor- 
ding anfpant adjunct to the company’s activities. 

Stearman Aircraft Division, Boeing Air- 
lane Co.: Located in Kansas, Stearman 
has long been a leading producer of prim- 
ry trainers for the Army. It delivered its 
po00th plane to the Army last year, was 
me of the first of many companies to hit 
ally fast output schedules. By doubling 
nd redoubling plant space in the first 
ear of the emergency, Stearman’s general 
manager, J. E. Schaefer, has kept con- 

ntly ahead of the Army’s orders. 

Stearman trainers include the PT-13, 17 
ad 18 for the Army, and the N@S in sev- 
bal models for the Navy. Continuing to 
um out large numbers of trainers, Stear- 
man has taken on the added job of making 
flying Fortresses in the greatly expanded 
program for that heavy bomber. 

Basic. Bigger and faster planes are used 
by student pilots after they leave primary 
fourses. Basic trainers are fully equipped 
ith instruments, can hit 180 miles per 
hour. They are used in teaching aerobatics, 
lying by instruments, cross-country and 
ormation flying. Two companies now pro- 
uce basic trainers for the Army. 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc.: A giant even among 
alifornia’s vast aircraft works, Vultee 
ises part of its factory space for the BT-13 

< nd 17. Some months ago Vultee received 

meen order for these trainers that was the 
fini argest single order for planes let up to that 

gftime. The backlog for trainers alone stood 
aime #t nearly $77,000,000 last August. 

For months Vultee has been the exclu- 
ive source for the Army’s basic trainers. 
© meet the output required, President 
Richard W. Millar and Chairman of the 
Board Tom Girdler boldly laid out a pro- 
luction scheme that was revolutionary in 
h industry then still in its infancy so far 

mass production was concerned. Using 
What the company claims was the “first 

a only truly powered assembly line” in 

= U.S. aircraft plants, they cut assembly 
yeas ime 75 per cent and over-all production 
J ime by 50 per cent between May and Au- 
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gust, 1941. The line turns out a finished 
trainer fuselage every 96 minutes. Vultee 
is still beating its delivery schedules. 

Fleetwings, Inc.: This Pennsylvania firm 
is just now swinging into large-scale oper- 
ations on a stainless steel basic trainer 
for the Army. Developed by President 
Frank de Ganahl and his associates, the 
B-12 is due to play a big part in training. 

Advanced. From the training 
schools, pilots are assigned to one-engine 
schools or two-engine schools, depending 
on whether they are to be fighter or 
bomber pilots. Two companies turn out 
one-engine advanced trainers; four pro- 
duce the increasingly important two-en- 
gine or transitional trainers. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Divi- 
sion: Two new Curtiss-Wright ships, the 
SNC single-engine type for the Navy and 
the AT-9 two-engine type for the Army, 
are ‘being produced in quantity at the 
Missouri plant. C. W. France, general 
manager of this segment of Curtiss- 
Wright, has expanded his floor space more 
than 500 per cent in the last 15 months. 
Besides superintending trainer production, 
he is pushing construction of troop trans- 
ports for the Army. 

North American Aviation, Inc.: A whole 
new plant, the latest word in blackout 
factory construction, was thrown up on 
Texas prairies to house North American’s 
production of AT-6s for the Army and 
SNJs for the Navy. President and Gen- 
eral Manager J. H. Kindelberger carried 
through the project as just one of North 
American’s many war jobs. The record is 
impressive. One hundred and twenty days 
after the plant contract was signed, the 
factory was dedicated and on the same 
day turned out the first three trainers. 

North American’s basic trainers, BT-9 
and BT-14, are now out of production, 
but are still familiar sights at Army fields. 
Britain has received large numbers of the 
BT-14 and the AT-6, called the Yale and 


Harvard trainers, respectively. 


basic 


Beech Aircraft Corp.: For years a well- 
known manufacturer of light planes, this 
Kansas firm headed by Walter H. Beech, 
is doing a multiple job for the Army. It 
makes the AT-7, a two-engine navigational 
trainer; the AT-10, a two-engine trainer 
designed to acclimate prospective bomber 
pilots to heavy ships, and the AT-11, an- 
other two-engine bomber-trainer type. Re- 
portedly the company is beginning work 
on a large order for an all-plywood bomber- 
trainer—another step toward breaking the 
bottleneck of materials. 

Cessna Aircraft Co.: Neighbor to Beech, 
Cessna is building two-engined transitional 
trainers for Canada and the United States. 
Production models are the AT-8 and the 
AT-17, used to train bomber and recon- 
naissance pilots. Thousands of pilots are 
being trained with these ships in Canada. 
Dwane L. Wallace directs the company, 
claims that Cessna last year turned out 
more two-engine bomber-trainers than all 
other U.S. companies combined. 
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Johnnie 
Walker 
is Two People 


FANCY THAT! There really 
are two Johnnie Walkers— 
one Black Label (12 years 
old), one Red Label (8 years 
old). Two fine versions of one 
truly rich whisky. For John- 
nie Walker is Scotch at its 
smooth, mellow best. One sip 
and you'll agree. 


... still 
going strong 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 
IT'S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


OHNNIE 
WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Both 86.8 
proof 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, inc., New York, N. Y., Sole importer 
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Equipment 
FOR 
THE ARMY THAT 








) 
GF. factories, in drafting rooms, in 


warehouses, in offices—this is a war 
of nerves. Long, extra hours of eye- 
strain can greatly hinder America’s 
productive efficiency—commit unin- 
tentional but damaging sabotage 
through errors, spoilage and waste. 

You can do more work—better 
work—and enjoy all the other tre- 
mendous benefits of clear, effortless 
seeing with the help of GUTH Fluo- 
rescent Lighting. Users are proving 
this statement daily, attesting to bet- 
ter morale and greater working com- 
fort—with efficiency up 15% and 
more in many cases. 

Write us today for sound engineer- 
ing advice on modern lighting —with- 
out obligation, of course. 


The biggest part of GUTH 
Lighting Equipment is now being 
used for wartime purposes. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.* 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions} *! 4 





WORKS INDOORS: 








Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
income taxes on preferred stock dividends 
issued to common stockholders of a corpo- 
ration without risking action by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. The Board holds to its 
view that such dividends, when common 
stock was the only class of stock outstand- 
ing, are taxable, even though a circuit 
court has issued a contrary decision. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid paying in- 
come taxes on the income your divorced 
wife receives under a trust set up in the 
divorce agreement. In a case involving a 
Nevada settlement, wherein the wife had 
complete control of trust principal, a fed- 
eral circuit court rules that the husband is 
not taxable, notwithstanding the fact that 
the deed of trust provided for the support 
of children. 


YOU CAN resist the action of a Wage 
and Hour Administration employe in sub- 
poenaing your records. The Supreme Court 
decides that the Administrator has no au- 
thority to delegate his power to sign and 
issue such subpoenas. 


*% % 


YOU CAN, as an automobile dealer, 
sell automobiles to another dealer without 
regard to maximum price ceilings. The 
Office of Price Administration explains 
that maximum price schedules do not ap- 
ply to sales by one dealer to another. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT buy a new or used 

typewriter under freezing orders issued by 


WPB. These orders later are to be mod- 
ified to permit the machines to be rationed. 


YOU CANNOT export technical infor- 
mation pertaining to the servicing, repair 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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p00S an 
ce regula 
and maintenance of a comprehensive |js ms, fixir 
o . . 4 ¥ 
of machinery and chemical formulogbmary 23 
without authorization of the Board , 
Economic Warfare. Similar restrictions ap 
ply to models, designs, plans and _ phot YOU CA! 
graphs. y burlap | 
terial. O1 


* * * 
























, , Tay to covel 
YOU CANNOT use leather obtain 4 war risl 
under priority preference ratings for any 
thing besides defense orders. WPB poini 
out that it is not permissible to use pa yy 
CAI 
of such leather for defense work and t cad ™ 
remainder to fill nondefense orders. — 
sation 11 
2 «6 e Wage a 
coca a urt has h 
YOU CANNOT expect to buy or inst toad stat 


new or repaired oil burners in your prem ed as a 
ises if you conduct your business or resid 
on the East Coast or in the Pacific North 
west. A War Production Board order | 
stop installation of oil burners in the inte 
est of fuel conservation is expected. 


” * * 


YOU CANNOT safely raise rents 
your community. Price Administrat 
Leon Henderson already has designated 4 
areas in 13 States as defense-rental are 
and indications are that 
will be extended to 100 more communiti 
If there is defense work in your commu 
ity, rents are likely to be controlled. 


similar contn 


*% * * 


YOU CAN refuse to bargain with 


union when two or more unions seek 


n deal. Th 


represent your workers. An employer vi 
so refused is held by the Labor Board | 
be within his rights until one or the othghy 
organization is found to be a proper hi 
gaining agent. cally auth 
ves to mi 
sition is ta 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher pri 
for gasoline and other petroleum pr 
ucts. The Petroleum Industry War Cou 
cil has proposed price increases to cov YOU CAY 
added costs of transportation. ted k ap 

nown ; 


bes until 2 
Rpection ha 
e seed is sui 
D be plante 


* cad * 


YOU CAN deduct penalties paid ui 
AAA rulings for selling wheat, cotton, fa 
bacco or peanuts in excess of markelil 
quotas as business expenses when J 
compute federal income taxes. The It OU CAX 
ternal Revenue Bureau makes this mull my 
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* * * 


YOU CANNOT export electrical 1 
chinery and apparatus or rubber 
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J tubes under a general export license. 
pW has revoked the British Purchasing 
mmission’s general license for such ship- 
ints and now insists upon individual 
enses. 



































* * * 


Is 


YOU CAN probably rely upon relative- 
stable wholesale prices for canned 
»ds and vegetables. OPA has issued 
;e regulations for a number of these 
lifems, fixing levels prevailing between 
lo®bruary 23 and February 27 as the ceiling. 
* * 
ap 
tol YOU CAN add to the ceiling prices set 
burlap the increased war costs of the 
jerial. OPA has revised its price sched- 
»to cover the added costs of shipping 
Nef.d war risk insurance. 
ny 
int 
atl YOU CAN perhaps include the tips that 
tif ur employes receive as part of their com- 
gsation in calculating payments under 
ie Wage and Hour Law. The Supreme 
wrt has held in the case of red caps at 
stalhoad stations that tips should be in- 
elided as a part of wages. 
sid 
orth 
t@yOU CANNOT continue to the 
hteine amounts of chlorine in your business. 
llorine has been prohibited for bleach- 
v foods, wiping rags and cosmetics and 
suse restricted in laundry operations, 
's Mmming pools, domestic cleansers and 
rm nilar items. 
ad 3 


* x * 


* * * 


use 












areg 

it YOU CAN perhaps successfully resist a 
ition demand for higher wages before the 
mu Labor Board if you establish that the 
|: Berease will unsettle conditions as 
ey exist among other unions with which 
deal. The Board took this position in 


wage 


ith Bease involving a copper company. 

ek 

rw 

ad FYOU CAN, in the Ninth Judicial Cir- 
othe 


i, refuse to grant a closed-shop con- 


T bili unless the negotiating union is spe- 
fically authorized by a majority of em- 
oves to make such an agreement. This 
bition is taken by the Circuit Court of 

PEE ppeals., 

pro 

Cou * * 

“YOU CANNOT buy a type of cotton 
ed known as SXP seed for crushing pur- 
ss until a Department of Agriculture 
pection has determined whether or not 

um wed is suitable for planting. If the seed 

on, "F be planted, it must be sold to growers. 
rketia 

ny * *% * 


_ l0U CAN sell special-purpose cans 
lich you had made, cut, or lithographed 
ore the container restriction order was 
illished on February 11. Such cans, 
'B explains, are for items like baking 
der, tooth powder and shoe polish, 
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66 99 
D” stands for DIFFERENT 
...and “different” ts the word for 


86 PROOF 


Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, 
(2k | 


(uid Ko 


Yes, Don Q is delightfully different 


from ordinary rums. Enjoy the mellow 


other rum drinks. . 






flavour, and satinsmoothnessof this fine 


nectar-like rum in your Daiquiris and 


. For cocktails, use 


White Label: for tall drinks, Gold Label. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Senp us the names of any friends me 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 
The United States News 

2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. | 
cnieinemeemenieeneenesenenenntneen 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


w® 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the 
close of business on March 6, 1942. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 














158th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessors. 








February 20, 1942 








The Borden Company 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 15, 
1942, at ten o'clock A.M. 
(Eastern War Time) at our regis- 
tered office, 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 18, 1942, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. The Borden Company 


WALTER H REBMAN, Secretary 
end 
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| Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at which 
copies are now being received and the new 


| address at which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., __ Washington, D. c. 


Just what the 
Doctor ordered 


FOR PIPE SMOKERS 


THIs UNIQUE new blend 
“cures” the usual pipe- 
smoking troubles. Smokes 
without tongue-bite and 
» throat irritation. Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture has 
that rare quality among 
tobacco blends — unusual 
mildness plus full-bodied flavor and ex- 
ceptional aroma. Burns evenly — smokes 
cool — satisfies, pipeful after pipeful. 
Made for “champagne” tastes and aver- 
age bankrolls. Try it — Twenty-five cents. 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 












NO BITE 
NO PARCH 
NO SOURNESS 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 








Problem 
Protests 


Trade problems between U.S. and Latin America threat- 
en to become worse before they im- 
prove. War is throwing hemisphere commerce out of kilter. 
This country wants all possible strategic materials, but wants 
to deliver as few goods as possible in exchange. But Latin 
America, surfeited with dollars, prefers goods. Shipping short- 
age, growing more acute, is another complicating factor. 


BRAZIL: Agreements signed in Washington between this 
country and Brazil point up the difficulties confronting all 
inter-American trade. U.S. dollars—$100,000,000—will 
become available to develop Brazilian resources of iron, 
steel, rubber, manganese, etc.; more lend-lease aid is prom- 
ised, and a $5,000,000 fund is available for raw rubber 
purchases. But Acting Secretary of State Welles notes 
significantly that delivery of machinery and equipment 
for development projects is subject to determination that 
the projects “will contribute in an important manner to 
the progress of our war effort and to the security of the 
hemisphere.” In other words, first priority must go to war, 
and there is danger of dissatisfaction among neighbors. 


ARGENTINA: The isolationist Castillo government is strength- 
ened by congressional elections. Acting President Castillo 
won in the provinces, and, even in Buenos Aires, the 
moderate, pro-U.S. Radical Party lost seats to Socialists. 
Argentina also promises commercial competition in the 
hemisphere. Argentine tire factories already are bidding 
against U.S. buyers for Brazilian rubber. And they can bid 
with dollars. Her 1941 trade balance with the U.S. netted 
around $60,000,000. Sales were good for wool, hides and 
vegetable oils. Vermouth brought in over $1,000,000. 


Quota allocations for the second quarter now are being 

studied by the War Production Board. 
Announced U.S. policy is to spare enough essential ma- 
terials to keep Latin-American 
business functioning, but dif- 
ferences are arising over mini- 
mum quantities. Several coun- 
tries are protesting their allo- 
cations of tin plate. 


CONTROLS: Triple control 
over distribution of essen- 
tials is being established. 
Agencies have been desig- 
nated by each Latin-Amer- 
ican government to cer- 
tify the needs of each 
application for imports. 
These certificates will be 
checked by the Board of 
Economic Warfare, for- 
warded to WPB. The pur- 
pose is to confine the use 
of scarce commodities to 
essentials - throughout the 
hemisphere. 


Initer-Aimeriea Weel 














of Meeting Needs of Latin America. . . 
Over Allocations of Scarce Materials 


CARIBBEAN AREA: Countries of Northern South America, 
Central America and the West Indies are likely to be 
pinched by the shipping shortage. These areas are heavy 
producers of sugar, coffee, bananas, cocoa, and the U.S, 
market for such products promises to shrink because cargo 
space is needed for metals, fibers and other war materials, 
Any drastic curtailment could force a severe depression, 
which explains the comment of the Foreign Policy Asso. 
ciation that, if U.S. trade is “narrowly dictated by its war 
requirements, inter-American amity may be impaired and 
Latin America may become fertile ground for Axis 
propaganda.” 

SUGAR: This country’s bid for the Cuban sugar crop is caus. 
ing some resistance in the Island. Low-grade alcohol js 
needed in quantity by poorer-class Cubans for fuel, and 
they want enough sugar reserved from the current crop to 
meet requirements. 

HEMP: United Fruit Co. is co-operating with Costa Rica to 
turn abandoned banana plantations into hemp-producing 
areas. The market for bananas is being curtailed by war, 
but that for hemp is certain to increase. Latin America 
also is being looked upon as a source of quinine. The 
former source, Java, has been cut off by Japan. 


MANGANESE: Development of manganese deposits in Cuba 
and Brazil as well as in the United States is being studied. 
Cuban output has been increased by employing farmers to 
hand-pick outcroppings. 


Investment possibilities in Latin America are attract 

ing the attention of New York 
banking houses. One firm is opening a branch in Mexico City 
to survey possibilities for long-term “venture” capital t 
finance new enterprises, replace Axis agencies, expand U.§ 
trade, and develop established industries. 


Si 
a 
y gs 


ARSENAL IN THE BACKWOODS 


Be 


Cuba’s annual manganese production was raised from 140,000 to 240,000 tons after an appeal was made to 
farmers to handpick the precious wartime ore, haul it by oxcart from inaccessible interior areas to rail centet 
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Three key men in the newly stream- 
ined Army: 

Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief 
of the air force, used to write juvenile 
fiction and now is 
directing an outfit of 
fliers that does deeds 
more flamboyant 
than anything he 
dreamed up to sell. 
At 55, he is white- 
haired, genial, a vet- 
eran flier. As deputy 
chief of staff for air, 
r he already had power 





—Wide World 


nd Hip direct his own buying and pilot train- 


= 
7 


ne 


8 fing. His new job gives him complete voice 
on how the air force is to be used~and one 
asloud as that of the ground forces in the 
decisions affecting over-all strategy. 


§ 


lf Lieut. Gen. Leslie J. McNair, chief 


to fofthe Army’s ground force, knows the new 


tofirom the 
ing point of his former 
ar, |post as chief of the 


Army inside and out 
vantage 





seneral Headquar- 
rs staff. Slender, 
studious, but a hard- 
bitten field officer, 












aHGen. McNair works "Sire ewne 
“$ls-hour days. Asso- GEN. McNAIR 
tok. #49. ° 

ciates say it’s a habit. 

Maj. Gen. Brehon Somervell can ex- 
ct- Fpect a raise to lieutenant general to match 
ork his new job as chief 
ity of supply. General 
to Somervell is 49, an 


engineer and organ- 
izer. Once he ran the 
Work Projects Ad- 
ministration in New 
York and got praise 
for the job he did 
there. But he still 
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4 says he is just an 
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four decades ago prospected for gold in 
fAlaska, has been the Territory’s delegate 
to Congress since 1932. He’s seen many 
hopes and plans for closer ties with Alaska 
fall by the wayside. But last week one 
dream came true. The United States and 
Canada agreed on construction of a road 


~» jArkansas country boy trying to get along. 
* * * 

| Anthony Joseph Dimond, who nearly 

Se 


* * 


i, both countries with Alaska. 
rs 


Henry F. Grady, expected to head the 
.§. war mission to India, has a genial 
Manner, a great interest in meeting new 
people, and a long record for handling 
tough Government and private assign- 
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ments. Short, ruddy Mr. Grady, who looks 
younger than his 60 years, wouldn’t be in a 
new role in the mission to the Far East. 
More than 20 years ago he was U.S. trade 
commissioner in Britain and continental 
Europe. Since then, among other things, 
he’s been vice chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, professor of international trade at 
the University of California, and Assistant 
Secretary of State. Now he’s president of 
the American President Steamship Lines. 

Paul A. Porter is called back as a Gov- 
ernment trouble-shooter for the third time 
since he left the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in 1937 to become Wash- 
ington counsel for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. This time he takes charge of 
OPA’S rent division. The tall former news- 
paperman from Kentucky likes hard jobs, 
good conversation, and golf. His new post 
ought to be strenuous enough for Mr. 
Porter’s taste. His office will get the rent 
control problems which local authorities in 
defense areas pass along to Washington. 

* * 

John H. Sorrells, the assistant direc- 
tor of censorship in charge of press, is the 
bane of stenographers. He dictates in his 
Arkansas twang as fast as he can talk. Mr. 
Sorrells, 46, short, with a shock of bushy, 
iron-gray hair, was once a famous football 
player for Washington and Lee. He is on 
leave as executive editor of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers in New York. 

* * 7 

Eddie Rickenbacker, famed World 
War flier, is almost recovered from in- 
juries suffered in an airplane accident in 
Georgia a year ago. Rumor has it that his 
services will be needed in this war too, 
probably in the War Production Board. 

* * * 

William I. Westervelt, now with the 
War Production Board as assistant to its 
head, Donald Nelson, is used to working 
with his chief. Before the war emergency, 
the retired brigadier general was technical 
director of Sears, Roebuck & Co., of which 
Mr. Nelson was vice president. General 
Westervelt won a long list of distinguished 
service awards in World War I, when he 
was assistant to the chief of artillery of 
the A. E. F., and now is a student of pro- 
duction techniques in World War LIL. After 
the first war he served for a time as at- 
tache for ordnance at the U.S. Embassy 
in Paris. During early days of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration he 
was that agency’s director of processing. 

* * * 

Randolph Paul, in presenting details 
of the Treasury’s tax program, left Ways 
and Means Committeemen with the feel- 
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Muke itz 
FULL LOAD! 


America will win this war by 
complete covwperation of industry 
and man power in the production 
of a full capacity load of vital war 


materials. 


The loading to full 


capacity of freight cars is issential 
to the efficient operation of the 


American railroads. 


So, let's 


waste no space that might be 
used to carry overcoats and warm 
wool socks to the fellows in the 


service this winter . . 


- no space 


that might be used to carry arms 
and munitions, medical supplies, 
food and other materials for war, 
where they are most needed. 
American industry will soon be 
breaking all world speed records 
in volume production. The Nor- 
folk and Western and the other 
railroads of the nation face their 


biggest job 


in history — they 


must and will move the raw ma- 
terials and the implements for 


war. 
every car counts. 


Every foot of space in 
Don't waste it. 


Every car must carry a full load! 


If you have freight moving 
between the Midwest, and the 
Port of Norfolk, Va., or be- 
tween the North and South, 
call on the N. & W. for fast, 
efficient, economical service. 


CARRIER OF 


COPA 1947 Nn aw. RY 
_# 


FUEL 
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More than 60 years ago we entered. into 
a partnership of protection with American 
Industry. 


Ours was the mission to guard against 
the hazards of Fire, Theft and Property 
Damage—resulting from accident or in- 
tent. 


Acting on the truism that the way to 
avoid disaster is to prevent it, we de- 
veloped and perfected the DETEX 
WATCHCLOCK SYSTEM, a_ tamper-proof 
method for controlling and recording the 
activities of watchmen. 


Nor was this our only contribution. Al- 
most singlehanded we pioneered for better 
standards in the selection, training and 
supervision of watchmen themselves. 


Veterans in the fight against Industry's 
peacetime enemies, DETEX is ready to 
meet the grimmer challenge of America at 
War. Manufacturers engaged in vital de- 
fense production are drawing freely on our 
skill and experience. We will gladly con- 
sult with you regarding your protection 
problems. 


Are you planning to expand 
your staff of Guards and 
Watchmen? Be sure to get a 
copy of our 32-page manual, 
“PLANT PROTECTION FOR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE”. It contains 
important information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. U.S.-3 
Home Office, 76 Varick Street, New York 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 











ing that rumors of his unorthodox tax 
views may have been exaggerated, but 
reports of his knowledge had not. Mr. 
Paul is a slender, graying New Yorker who 
left a rich tax law practice to become 
Secretary Morgenthau’s chief tax adviser. 
Mr. Paul, much in demand by law schools, 
recently lectured at both Yale and Har- 
vard in the same scholastic year. 
* * * 

William C. Rose is the nation’s No. 2 
mail man, ranking next to the Postmaster 
General. Brig. Gen. Rose runs the Army’s 
postal service, which handles more than 
1,000,000 letters a day. General Rose’s 
hurry mail to distant 
places by photographing hundreds of let- 
ters on small rolls of microfilm, which are 
sent by airmail and. then enlarged. 

* * * 

Howard Tolley, who is built like a 
wrestler and would look stern enough for 
the role if it weren’t for a twinkle in his 
eye, moves over to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to head the Food and Apparel 
Division. Mr. Tolley has been with the 
Department of Agriculture since 1915, ex- 


men soldiers in 


—Harris & Ewing 


HOWARD TOLLEY 


cept for a seven-year interval as professor 
at the University of California. He was 
head of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration from 1936 to 1938 and then 
became chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. He’s on leave from that post 
to take on the OPA assignment. 


Pelham D. Glassford, who headed the 
Capital’s police force during the days of 
the bonus army, is back in the U.S. Army 
again. The former brigadier general re- 
tired over a decade ago and now returns 
lieutenant colonel in the Provost 
Marshal’s office. Recently he’s been farm- 
ing in Arizona on land he owns with his 
brother, Vice Admiral William Glassford, 
and devoting much of his spare time to 
painting murals and water colors. 


as a 
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Conservation 


* Think in terms of conserva. 
tion when you travel these days— 
and you'll go by train. 

Speedy, dependable schedules 
conserve time. Restful trips con. 
serve energy. Train travel con. 
serves tires. 





Burlington’s diesel-powered, 
stainless steel Zephyrs and its 
fleet of fine steam trains offer 
smooth, restful speed and modern 
luxury to the “Nth” degree. And 
at no extra fare. 


Ask about TRAIN- AUTO SERVICE 
—a car at your destination. Now 
more convenient than ever. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
Everywhere West 
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A. COTSWORTH, Jr. 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 
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The repose and privacy of a charmingly 





styled home with the convenience of a 





hotel renowned for its personalized 






service. When you come to New York it 








will cost you no more 
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ARCH 


rn | The Budget Bureau has been up to startling tricks lately. 
id § Probably not many of our readers know that there actually 
ka Bureau of the Budget. They may think it was abolished 
way back yonder, together with $5 gold pieces and the Re- 
blican Party. 

“What! A Bureau of the Budget!” we can hear you snort, 
just as plain as if we were in the room with you. “Of all the 
useless appendages to 
government, indeed! It 
is like the snuff box 
maintained on the desk 
of the president of the 
Senate, or the three lit- 
tle buttons on men’s 
coat sleeves.” 

Well, you are right. 
That is the way the Bureau of the Budget feels about itself. 
But it refused to give up. The President ignored it; the Treas- 
ry ignored it even more. But the Bureau stayed doggedly on 
he job, writing fiction that nobody, not even the Public Printer, 
ould publish. But now they have found a perfect lulu of an 
dea. They are budgeting people! 

No kidding “Pursuant to the provision of Section 1, Execu- 


— 

“” 

4 

4 ive Order No. 9067” the Bureau of the Budget has established 
p system of priorities for allocating job-hunters to the federal 




















lepartments and agencies. 

More than 300 such bureaus, departments and divisions have 
been catalogued according to the order of their importance to 
he nation’s war effort. There are five classes, each subdivided, 
and we will give you three guesses which rates first in Class 1. 
‘0, not the War Department, but you are warm. No, no, not 
e War Production Board, heavens no! Office of Censorship? 
Oh, oh, oh! You are away off. Censorship only ranks No. 13 
n Class 2. 

Give up? Well, the Department of Agriculture leads all the 
est! Maybe that will teach Mr. Roosevelt to make nasty 
emarks about parity, hah? The Navy is No. 2, Treasury 
omes third, and the War Department after that. 

The Bureau of the Public Debt is just No. 76 in Class 5, 
py away behind the U.S. Grazing Service and the Office of 
- ivilian Defense. 

What’s that? You expected the Bureau of the Budget would 
rank Class 1, No. 1? Man alive, have you no subtlety? The 
pc pbureau of the Budget modestly ranks itself No. 42 in Class 2, 
—fetween the Treasury Department’s Bureau of Foreign Funds 
ontrol and the Alley Dwelling Authority. If you want to 
mow who’s winning this war, you ought to read the complete 
. Surplus Marketing Administration is away ahead of the 
United States Marines! 

It must be pretty humiliating for the War Department to 

t No. 4 in order of wartime importance, but think of the 
for WPA workers who used to monopolize just about every- 
hing and now are ten from the bottom! 

Who is at the bottom, you ask? Maybe that is a military 
teret, but we'll take our chances. The Smithsonian Institu- 
ton! And next to the bottom, as second least important to 


who 
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“Who Will Win the War? 


d Or, the Budget Bureau’s Popularity Contest 


— Like im the Capital _—_ 







the war program, is the Securities and Exchange Commission— 
with our national security at stake, too! 

The Railroad Retirement Board is third from the bottom, 
probably working its way up since the ban on tires and 
automobiles has made 
the New Deal decide it 
had better wait a while 
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’ 
before retiring the rail- <6] LETS SEE 
roads. The Bureau of - i 

<page io EMLISTING IN 
War Risk stands pretty THE PENSION 


high up in Class 5, == 


| Bungay 2 
which appears silly to WZ 
us, because what fur- 

ther risk of war does the United States face? Standing pretty 
high in Class 5, however, is like standing pretty high inside a 
coal mine as far as altitude is concerned. 

We think it is a dirty libel on the dear old Smithsonian to 
put it on the bottom of the heap. It is going to break the heart 
of General Sheridan’s stuffed horse, which has been on display 
there for years as an example of what a real war effort was. 

Something must be done to keep the self-respect of these 
venerable Class 5 agencies. Take the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, for example. With automobiles going out of use, we 
will have to depend upon a lot of animal industry by sledge 
dogs, ponies, horses and mules to get around. And with house- 
wives being rationed on sugar and urged to make tasty salads 
out of what normally would be discarded, the Bureau of Home 
Economics deserves promotion. But Class 5 they are. Oh, 
the injustice of it! Interior Department’s Wild Life Service 
is down in the sub-basement, too. Why doesn’t Secretary Ickes, 
who certainly knows how to look out for his own, demand that 
the Wild Life Bureau be put in charge of the Cliveden Set? 

The Bureau of the Census is away up in Class 4, which is 
like standing at the foot of Pikes Peak. You are a long way 


above sea-level, but who 
1 WANT --- 7 


knows it? Offhand, with 
eS 
(RED. p 
litte <6 3 








no national population 
census due until 1950, 
you'd think these boys 
would be at the foot of 
the list instead of the 
Securities Commission, 











but a man has to live. 
Before Census slips down to the bottom, let’s give the big 
Q. and A. boys something to do between whiles, such as count- 
ing all the experts in Washington. And the poor Bureau of 
Fisheries—why not give it the job of assisting the third-place 
Navy in catching submarines? 

The Antitrust Division is another Class 5-er that should be 
near the top, because nowadays we ought not to trust anybody. 
And why not have the poor, dejected Bureau of Reclamation 
given a big job in the war effort reclaiming rubber? 

And as for Flood Control Projects being in Class 5, we think 
it ought to go right up to the A-1 category to control the 
flood of screwy ideas pouring in (and out) of Washington— 
like this one. 
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Delay in Antiaircraft Guns . . . Why Large-Scale Aid| 
Didn‘t Go to Indies . . . Speeding Shipments to Russia 


U.S. troops are being sent into over- 
seas service only when they are ade- 
quately equipped with arms and sup- 
plies. Practice of rushing troops out 
regardless of training or equipment is 
not being followed. 


= & & 


Shipments of war goods to Russia are 
speeding up rapidly to meet promises 
of delivery that were upset temporari- 
ly when war came in December. 


x * * 


Key bottleneck of this war for the 
United States and Britain right at this 
moment is found in merchant ship- 
ping. As matters now stand, subma- 
rines are sinking ships—both tankers 
and others—faster than they are be- 
ing built. 


x * * 


Allied sources are critical. of the fact 
that the U.S. Navy did not feel strong 
enough to cut across Japan’s com- 
munication lines in the Pacific even 
after the Japanese had sent the bulk 
of their naval forces far south to the 
Dutch Indies. 


xk 


There is much uncertainty about In- 
dia’s ability to resist Japanese attack 
owing to the fact that large propor- 
tions of that area’s trained men and 
of its arms production have been 
drained off for service in the Middle 
East and Africa. 


x k * 


Even Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State, has some difficulty under- 
standing just what is the American 
policy toward Vichy France. It’s one 
thing in one ocean or one area and an- 
other thing in another ocean and an- 
other area. 


x kk 


It now is clear that the reason why 
this country did not send more war 
materials to the Dutch Indies is that 
the conclusion was reached early that 
they could not be held because of the 
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time factor involved in sending sup- 
plies. 


x kk 


Navy censorship policies may be 
changed now that naval officials are 
becoming aware of the fact that the 
public is increasingly critical of the 
Navy’s performance record to date. 


x kk 


Leon Henderson is building the frame- 
work of what may become a wartime 
Food Administration. Tug of war be- 
tween Farm Secretary Wickard and 
Henderson, over control of food prices, 
is continuing. 


x & @ 


Jesse Jones is going to find himself 
defending progress not only of this 
country’s synthetic rubber program 
but its steel expansion and copper ex- 
pansion and other raw material ex- 
pansion programs. Congress is being 
told that the agencies that Mr. Jones 
heads have not done everything that 
might be done to speed expansion in 
the past. 


x *k * 


Henry Morgenthau has only tempo- 
rary control over the $7,000,000,000 of 
foreign assets that now are being ad- 
ministered by the Treasury. The Pres- 
ident still expects to set up a separate 
agency to deal with this property. 


xk * 


It would not surprise many informed 
officials if War Secretary Stimson 
should decide before long to step out 
of the Cabinet on the ground that a 
younger and physically stronger man 
should take hold. 


xk 


Official sources advise that Hitler has 
lost at least 2,000,000 men in Russia 
through death or serious wounds. 


xk * 


Dr. Albert G. Black, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, is being 
considered to succeed R. M. Evans, 
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recently appointed to the Federal Re 
serve Board, as administrator of gq 
conservation and agricultural adjust 
ment in the Department of Afgricy 
ture. 


x kk 


The tax reform group of Administ 
tion advisers lost out in the draftiy 
of the new Treasury tax program 
Emphasis in that program is upo 
revenue-raising rather than on socig 
or economic reform. 


x * k 


U.S. industry still is having difficul 
getting into production of antiaircraf 
guns of larger caliber. 


xk * 


A large percentage of the young me 
who obtained ensign commissions tae 
serve in desk jobs in Washington a 
likely soon to find themselves headed 
for duty at sea. 


x ** 


There remains an impression amon 
persons well informed on naval affair’ 
that President Roosevelt insists uponfy_ 
retaining a voice in the actual opera ‘e 
tion of the Navy, even during wartime = 
Mr. Roosevelt is far less inclined ti _ 
claim intimate knowledge of how age 


army ought to be run. 


xk * —_— 


Chances of ultimate approval for th 
plan of the office of Inter-Americaf- 
Affairs to provide a million low-cosi% 
radios for Latin-American listeners are 
dimming. The War Production Board, 
faced with material shortages all along 
the line, is inclined to doubt the value 
of the proposal. 
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x * * 


Personnel of the War Productio 
Board is undergoing a quiet change. 
Many branch chiefs already hav@ies 
been transferred or replaced and man ee 
more are said by insiders to be slated 
for dismissal. The shake-up appeais 
Sradually to be climbing into th 

higher ranks. rf 
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